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hassee. Their roads, cultivated fields, wea- 
pons of war, and cooking utensils are found 
over the whole of that country. 

At St. Mark’s, near the Gulf of Mexico, a 
strong fort was built that stands at the present 
day in almost perfect preservation, and would 
even now resist the attacks of an army unaid- 
ed by cannon; it is built in the form of a 
parallelogram. Its walls, of great thickness, are 


Jvax Poxce pe Leon, a Spaniard, about the | dock, in 1544, more thoroughly explored its | constructed of solid masonry, and are probably 
year 1512, discovered Florida. Sebastian| waters, but De Soto was the first who an- forty feet in height; its solid stone roof covered 
Cabot is said to have first seen the Territory,| chored therein: its shores have suflered but, with a cement of shells and lime, rests on 
whilst sailing along the coast, but he did not) little change since his day, the same immense |heavy arches in which are large chambers, 
land thereon. De Leon sailed from Porto forests skirt their margins, and the same bound- | probably for the safe keeping of provisions, or 
Rico, with a small squadron furnished at his | less varieties of animal life still people the in- |implements of war. I was able in 1843 to 
own expense, and on Palm Sunday first saw lets and islands of the bay ; but the rude huts | trace the ditch around nearly all its founda- 
the coast between St. Augustine and the River | of the Indian have given place to those of the tions; it was excavated a foot from the walls, 
St. Mary’s; the Spaniards called this Holy emigrant, scattered at long intervals on the |and in such a manner as to render it apparent 
Day, Pascua Florida, and from that, before a shores or in the interior. At the landing of | that small fire-arms were all that were thonght 
landing was effected, the country was named.* De Soto, the number of souls living near these necessary for its defence. Within two miles 

Ponce de Leon, now an old and infirm man, | waters was greater than at present; the Indi- | of Tallahassee the ruins of the old fort of St. 
seems to have been lured on to the discovery | ans flocked in great numbers to see his arrival. | Louis have recently been explored, and match- 
of this Territory, by the representations of an Hundreds of them were put to flight by the | locks, rapiers, the fragments of rude cannon, 
Indian girl, who persuaded him that there was | charge of a few horsemen, clad in complete | and parts of nearly all the arms of war in use 
a spring of life inthe interior of the country in armor, and the first few and successful charges at the time have been brought to light. This 
which youth was renewed, and health reésta- | made by De Soto and his men on these unpro- | fort, unlike that of St. Mark’s, was built of wood, 
blished. It is hoped that subsequent adventu- | tected savages inspired them with such awe, | with regular bastions, and walls enclosing two 
rers in pursuit of at least one of these boons, that they never afterwards made an effectual | or three acres. An adventurer from Georgia 
may prove more fortunate than De Leon ; he} stand against the advance of the Spaniards. at the time I visited it was excavating the 
was shot with an arrow by an Indian in Flori-| At the end of the first year, they advanced, ruins for the hidden treasures that | was in- 
da, and died of the wound in Cuba soon after. | after encountering innumerable hardships, as \formed were contained therein; he had 

Several adventurers from Spain, Havana, | far as Apalachicola, and soon afterwards halted | brought to light a large fragment of a cannon 
and Porto Rico, seem subsequently to have en-| at Pensacola, near which was a large Indian | and a small coin of the time of Ferdinand. It 
tered the Territory and traded or fought with | settlement. Here De Soto sent for supplies to | is recorded, or was a tradition I heard on the 
the natives. In 1528, Pomphilo de Narvaez) Havana, and !ooked for their arrival about the | spot, that the Spaniards, at the time they aban- 
landed near Apalachicola, with upwards of four | time he would return from an expedition he |doned this fort, knowing that the tribes of the 
hundred men, for the purpose of colonizing the had planned to the North; that being the | savages hovering round would instantly rush 
country and obtaining gold from the natives. region pointed out by the Indians where gold ‘in to plunder and burn it, had placed a train of 
After wandering over the greater part of West was to be procured. Undoubtedly reference | gunpowder communicating with the magazine, 
Florida, he built rude huts near Pensacola, | was made to the present gold region of Caroli- | in such a manner that it would be fired when 
where several of his followers remained while | na, but De Soto was unsuccessful in procuring | they were beyond danger and the place was 
he embarked. Ina storm their vessels were this mineral from either the soil or the savages; crowded with their enemies. ‘The train caught, 
wrecked near the mouth of the Mississippi, wealth was extorted from the former by the | and many of the savages were killed; but the 
and but five or six persons found their way peaceful pursuits of husbandry. It is probable | remainder, aroused to fury by the death of their 
into Mexico, to tell the story of their sufferings. | that the extensive region between the Suwan-| comrades, pursued the Spaniards, fell upon 

But the greatest of all the adventures was/| nee and St. Mark’s rivers was the first culti- | them with great violence, and killed the greater 
about to follow: Ferdinand de Soto, a cavalier| vated by the descendants of the Old World. | part of their number. 


Whose fortunes had been successful in South It is certain that when the success of this en- 
America, the chosen friend of Pizarro, who| terprise began to be doubtful many of De Soto’s | 
had acquired immense wealth by his share of followers traced their way back to the country 
the ransom of some of the native princes, sailed | in the neighborhood of Tallahassee, and colo- 
for Spain, and by his lavish displays of “ Bar-| nized that region. Spain, with the example 


baric pearl and gold,” excited both the court | before her of the immense spoils that had been 


The ruins of a large fort near the junction 
of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers are still 
to be seen, and many smaller works of defence 
are erected over the whole of this part of the 
Territory. 

It is highly probable that these strongholds 


and people to unite in an enterprise he had | 
planned for the subjugation of Florida, and the | 
possession of its sup riches. Brave, en- 
during, energetic, and enthusiastic in every en- 
terprise, De Soto was the personification of the 
perfect knight of his time. He embarked for 
Cuba in the summer of 1539, the governorship 
of which island was given him that every suc- 
cess might attend his enterprise. Here he 
equipped a small fleet, and furnished it alike 
with implements of war and agriculture. He 
sailed from Havana for a bay on the western 
coast, that his Indian guide had represented as 
a safe anchoring place.t Six hundred persons 





aa Not from “ being a place of flowers,” as is generally 





It is probable that, at various times, the frail barks of 


gathered by some of her bravest sons in other 
possessions of America, clung despairingly to 
the hope of obtaining gold in Florida; the in- 
domitable valor, and scrupulous devotion of her 
warriors, were mingled with the love of tempo- 
ral gains. It is probable that expeditions from 
Havana were silently fitted out from time to 
time for subjugating this Territory. The 
secret policy of all governments of that era 
with regard to colonial possessions, has left us 
in doubt with regard to the subject ; but it is 
certain that a population of from five to ten 
thousand souls must have resided at that day 
or soon after about the neighborhood of Talla- 





the Indians had been driven by — weather 
from the Island of Key West to that of Cuba. 


were built by the Spaniards, and emigration 
into the country encouraged, in the hope to 
which they clung so resolutely that gold was 
yet to be found in the interior, or towards the 
north, and that as Spanish power was advanc- 
ed in that direction, an easy mode of retaining 
possession of the country, and of transmitting 
the precious metal to the neighboring colonies, 
would be opened. ‘To one acquainted with 
the geography of the country and with the 
‘lines of civilization left by the former posses- 
isors of the soil, it is evident that the tide of 
population flowed in a northeast direction, or 
towards the Carolinas. 

1 have seen the signs of a former colony on 
the banks of the Suwannee, eighty miles from 
St. Mark’s, and twenty, even now, from any 
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habitation. It is not probable that communica- 
tion was held with Cuba through any port 
nearer than St. Mark’s, though the Gulf is but 
thirty miles off, for rather a distinct line of 
settlements has been traced from this point 
up the river, and thence across the country to 
the Fort of St. Mark’s. These colonists pro- 
bably supported themselves by cultivating the 
land, and by buying with trifles the game from 
the Indians, so abundant through this country. 

A complete veil is thrown over the history 
of all these early colonists. It is probable the 
efforts in the cultivation of the soil were not 
encouraged by the parent government when it 
was found the land was sterile, unhealthy, and 
only gave up its gold by labor. On the upper 
inlets of Tampa Bay, more than three hundred 
miles from Tallahassee, I have found in the tu- 
muli or mounds, that here and there are heaved 
throughout the land, fragments of metals, orna- 
ments, and copper and glass beads, that show 
a constant communication was held in those 
early days with civilized men. De Soto 
landed some miles from the point where I ob- 
tained these antiquities. On the eastern 
coast, one hundred and fifty miles from this 
point, a large colony was protected by the gar- 
rison at St. Augustine, or at least, though 
several miles off, looked to it for support. 

The wild descendants of the domestic ani- 
mals, said to have been released by De Soto 
three hundred years ago, still roam at will over 
a great part of the Territory. Numbers of the 
“ filthiest of the animal creation,”* are found 
with tusks and habits as in a state of nature. 
The horses used by the Indians of the present 
day are evidently descendants of the Spanish 
breed of that animal. The very fashion of the 
head-dress common to the savage chiefs and 
their followers when in full dress, points to a 
Moorish origin. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb., 1848. 


Reviews. 
The French Revolution of 1848. Its Causes, 
Actors, Events, and Influences. By G. G. 
Foster and Thomas Dunn English. Phila- 
delphia: G. B. Zeiber & Co. 
Tus rapidly prepared and elegantly printed 
octavo does great credit to the ability and the 
diligence of its authors, whose opinions upon 
the varied interesting matter which they have 
thrown together, are expressed with equal vigor 
and boldness. We quote the following pas- 
sage as a characteristic exposition of their 
views :— 


*“* Thus we see that the new order of things in 
France has recognised a vital, living democracy, 
the very reverse of what shallow demagogues 
have so loudly proclaimed to us in this country 
as the only true democracy. Instead of the 
cruel, cold-blooded dogma that ‘ the world is 
governed too much,’ which leaves labor helpless 
and weaponless to struggle and die beneath the 
grasping pressure of capital and combination, 
the new government of France boldly incul- 
cates the warmer and more hopeful truth— the 
world is wrongly governed.’ It says to capital 
and to labor, to the strength and toil which pro- 
duces, as well as to the skill and perseverance 
which accumulates, You shall both be protected. 
Emanating directly from the people, it is the 
imperative duty of government to protect all 
classes of the people, not only in their barren 
and theoretical political rights, but also in their 
right to labor and reward, as the means of life. 
France meets the question boldly, and thus de- 
prives it at once of half its difficulties, and dis- 





* The phrase is Gibbon’s. If any one of my readers 
has shot a “ wild hog,” in Florida, he will recognise the 
truth in what I say. 


arms sneering scepticism of half its power. For 
when we are thus forced into the middle of the 
question, and stand face to face with it, how can 
we help asking of ourselves, Why is it not the 
duty of government to guarantee to every mem- 
ber of the community over which it presides, 
work and a fair reward? Has God brought mil- 
lions of laborers into the world for the mere 
purpose of starving them to death? And if, 
then, we are not willing to charge God with so 
monstrous a crime, whose duty is it to see that 
they have work, and thereby food? Will the 
rich man do it? Will the philanthropist see to 
it? Will the charitable societies, for which our 
age is conspicuous, effect all that is required in 
this way? Can it be done by mutual life and 
health assurance companies, or by free-masonry, 
or odd-fellows, and other benevolent societies, 
by trades’ unions and subsistence funds ? or lastly, 
by prisons and hospitals, and soup societies, and 
the bread distribution on the almshouse steps to 
the ‘ outdoor poor” Look around you and an- 
swer! 

** And yet all these things are good in their 
way and as far as they can go—especially the 
charitable societies, many of which are truly 
noble; and all point unerringly the way govern- 
ment should go. But the system is still terribly 
incomplete. Paupers begging for work, and 
prostitutes driven from chastity by the iron hand 
of hunger, crowd the thoroughfares of every 
large city; while the prisons swarm with petty 
offenders, young and old, hardened and tender, 
nine-tenths of whom, as any magistrate will tell 
you, might not have sinned but for the grim 
want of bread that drove them forth. Even 
labor itself, under the influence of unlimited 
competition, is forced down and down, until it is 
compelled to accept gladly of the merest and 
least possible amount of wages that will prevent 
absolute starvation. Under this state of things, 
the laboring classes, forced to pack themselves 
into filthy garrets and noisome cellars, where 
the sunshine dares not penetrate through the 
poisonous exhalations—devoted to every species 
of privation and degradation which the most 
squalid misery can impart—men and women, 
and little children herded together in single 
rooms, without the possibility of being cleanly, or 
observing the ordinary decencies of life—either 
become beasts, or learn to pray for death. Such 
is the condition of the great mass of laborers 
throughout the world. With no possible oppor- 
tunity for education, and no reason for retaining 
the slightest spark of self-respect or human 
dignity, they are naturally driven to dissipation 
and the most horrible debauchery, which, com- 
municating their direful effects from parents to 
children, people the purlieus and poorer quar- 
ters of cities with diseased, deformed, idiotic off- 
spring, horrible to think of, and a living curse 
and condemnation to any government and any 
system under which such a state of things can 
exist. 

‘* All these abominations may be traced directly 
to the griping, grasping money-spirit of the age, 
and to the so much lauded system of InpIvipuAL 
coMPETiTION. And vet, if one ventures to sug- 
gest the plain duty of government in this matter, 
he is met on all sides by the senseless cries of 
*no government interference !’ ‘ let labor alone 
to regulate itself according to demand and sup- 
ply! ‘the world is governed too much’ As if 
the only friend of the laborer is the rich man 
who bids against his neighbor rich man until the 
price of labor is reduced toa miserable and in- 
famous mockery of reward; and as if ‘ govern- 
ment’ was some dangerous monster, whose claws 
it is necessary to keep well trimmed, and who 
must be kept closely confined in its cage ! 


« Such, however, is not the opinion in France, 
where the true democratic ideas of the age are 
finding form and expression in practical reali- 
ties. The people of France have tried the 
‘ laissez faire’ system long enough, and have 
found themselves, under its operation, growing 
poorer and poorer, while the capitalists, the 
traders, the speculators, and the politicians have 





been constantly becoming more powerful, more 
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insolent, and more corrupt. Their idea is now 
to establish a government for themselves—a ,.. 
vernment which will be able to withdraw some 
of its protecting and sustaining care from the 
commercial and financial and place-holding in. 
terest, and endeavor to solve the question of 
liberty by not merely saying to the laborers 
‘ You are entitled to your rights ;’ but by actually 
putting the weary, despairing, hungry things jy 
possession of those rights. In doing this, no in- 
justice is intended to other classes, nor any jy. 
terference with their rights. The plan of the 
government is very simple. They find labor so 
pressed down by the low wages effected by indj- 
vidual competition, that it can no longer be 4 
consumer of its own product, which has conse- 
quently accumulated in such abundance tha: 
there is really scarcely any demand for labor 
Thousands of workmen, willing to labor, and 
hating to be idle, beg for work. The capitalists 
and the manufacturers cannot give it to them. 
Well, then, says the government, we will esta- 
blish workshops and warehouses, where you 
shall labor and receive regular pay—all, every 
one who wishes. There is no exception—every- 
body may work and be paid) There may be a 
surplus of products on hand for a time, but the 
demand will shortly grow up again, and mean- 
time the government, sure not only of losing no- 
thing but of saving seven-eighths of the money 
it has been obliged heretofore to expend in public 
charities and prisons, can afford to wait. Who 
can object to this competition on a general 
scale, whose inevitable tendency will be to 
swallow up competition on an individual scale, 
which has produced all the evils we have enu- 
merated ? 

‘The government, pursuing the discharge of 
its duties to the vast majority whose representa- 
tive it is, will establish large, neat, airy, and 
commodious dwellings for poor families, built 
and carried on upon a scale of vast economies, 
for such laborers and their families as choose to 
avail themselves of the advantages thus offered, 
By connecting the cooking, the washing, heat- 
ing, lighting, and watering of a great many of 
these dwellings together, while each dwelling 
would remain completely separated from the 
others, as in the long rows of respectable shop- 
keepers’ houses at present in the better quarters 
of cities, even the wages at this time received 
by the laborer will procure more than twice the 
comforts and conveniences as now, and wil! 
amount in fact to a doubling of his salary. His 
home, too, will be cleanly, wholesome, and re- 
spectable, and when he returns at night from his 
toil, he will feel as if he were an actual human 
being, and had a right to have desires, hopes, 
and ambitions, even though he does not keep a 
shop nor do other people’s thinking for them. 
Who will have any reason to complain of this? 

«* But the democratic government of France 
proposes to go still further, It will establish 
banks of discount for laborers, where they may 
obtain, in a small way, the means of developing, 
improving, and extending their industrial enter- 
prises, in the same manner that the old-fashioned 
banks lend money to the mercantile classes, who 
have plenty of credit and plenty of endorsers. 
The government will accept the products of the 
poor man’s labor in security as his endorser, and 
will even sell them for him if it gets a good 
chance, and pass the profits of the transaction 
over to his credit. It has also conceived a 
mighty and magnificent scheme for taking pos- 
session of all public works, and conducting them 
for the eau j benefit of all—thus affording con- 
stant employment to vast numbers of laborers; 
developing the resources and industry of the 
country in every direction; opening new mar- 
kets in countless places, thereby bringing into 
existence immense amounts of new wealth upon 
which to impose a slight tax for its own support, 
and thus lessen the rate of tax upon the whole ; 
and reducing the fare and freightage on railroads 
and canals to the lowest rate necessary to keep 
them in repair. Vow railroads and other pub- 
lic works are constructed by private companies— 
who, by the way, make bold to apply for and re- 
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ceive the so much dreaded aid of government — 
for the special benefit and emolument of the 
stockholders. These often succeed in obtaining 
a monopoly of the route, from the democratic 
government (which has such a holy horror of 
‘ governing too much’), and which thus becomes 
the instrument by which a few speculators 
amass immense fortunes from their roads, by 
charging enormous rates of fare and transporta- 
tion, against which there is no possibility of re- 
belling, and subjecting the public to every whim 
and caprice and petty inconvenience which the 
lordly stockholders or their insolent subordi- 
nates may choose. Sometimes these companies 
make all sure by feeding a legislature which 
threatens to be troubled with a conscience, on a 
fat slip of bonus, amounting perhaps to half a 
mill on the dollar, and prudently expended to 
save and perpetuate the princely incomes of the 
stockholders. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment will have no interest except to make travel 
and transportation as cheap as possible, and thus 
increase the facilities of public inter-communi- 
cation as the surest means of giving a whole- 
some stimulus to every branch of industry, and 
still further lightening the individual burdens 
of labor for the support of the government itaelf. 
Who can say anything against this plan, 
either ? 

* Such are a few of the views and purposes 
entertained by the Republican Government of 
France—amounting, when fully elaborated, con- 
joined, and put into practical operation for a 
common purpose, to the establishment of a com- 
plete system of SoctaL GUARANTEEISM—to 
which condition every hope, every sigh, every 
struggle of humanity is tending, as being the re- 
quisite preparatory state to a life of perfect and 
divine harmony which awaits Man upon this 
glorious creature, Earth, that God has given him 
to redeem, glorify, and enjoy. In this effort 
does not the government of France—so tho- 
roughly seconded by the forbearance, modera- 
tion, and magnanimity, of its noble people— 
merit the blessings and the sympathies of 
every true friend of humanity throughout the 
globe ?” 


This is all exceedingly well; but the great 
error which pervades it is, that it lays down its 
own dogma of reform full as arbitrarily as that 
which it Fens Now we are of the number 
of those who believe that the beneficial working 
of either of the principles here indicated, must 
depend entirely upon the character of the peo- 
ples to whom they are applied. So far as we 
in this country have tried the principle of laissez 
faire, our Blouses have flourished under it. In 
France the same principle has but served to 
build up the Bourgeoisie at the expense of the 
Blouses as well as of the Nobles. 

“ The forms of government (says the admira- 
ble Lamarttne) have diversities as legitimate 
as the forms of character.” And the same phi- 
losophic statesman thoughtfully adds: “ The 
Monarchy and the Republic are not, in the 
eyes of true statesmen, absolute principles 
which are enemies to the death ; they are facts 
which are contrasted to each other, and which 
can live face to face, while they understand 
and respect each other.” 

Had that blockhead Brutus comprehended 
the scope of these great truths, and applied 
them to the existing fact of his time, viz. 
that Rome, no longer a Republic, vibrated be- 
tween Monarchy and Oligarchy, he would 
have seen the absurdity of putting Cesar out of 
the way in the hope of restoring the vitality of 
thedead Commonwealth. This only in passing, 
however; for we give to Lamartine’s first 
axiom a far wider application than to a ques- 
tion of the mere mechanical form of a govern- 
ment. It is an axiom applicable to all the 
questions of policy, which may arise under 
each separate form. And looking back to the 
state of tutelage in which the great masses of 
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ries,—now to their feudal lords, now to their 
despotic monarchs, and now to the butchering 
expounders of frantic doctrine in their previous 
great revolution,—we believe thatthey must stil] 
be treated as the nurslings of any government 
that may for a long time to come be establish- 
ed among them. In this country every measure 
of wholesome improvement indicated in the 
foregoing extract, could be carried out by joint- 
stock associations, without the guarantee of 
government, save to let alone the members of 
the association, each one of whom would be 
competent to look after his own affairs. In 
other countries, the personal honor and high 
social position of the principal directors would 
be all upon which the cians members 
would care to depend. In others again, as in 
France, the national character becomes the 
best endorsement for the integrity of the con- 
cern, when it is made a national affair; while 
the patriotic esprit du corps of the French en- 
sures the best ability being subsidized by the 
a a in carrying out its intentions. 
,eople know that intelligence and talent will 
be used in taking care of them, while the 
great central power ensures a stability which, 
in that country, does not always attend 
partisan efforts to get up a social imperium in 
imperio for themselves. We should be care- 
ful, therefore, not to look upon French affairs 
from an American stand-point. But we err 
not the less in assuming that French reforms 
of French conditions of society, necessarily 
establish fundamental principles for the happy 
government of the rest of mankind. 

Did our limits permit we would gladly give 
other extracts from the original parts of the 
work. For while often dissenting from them, 
we like much the free and hearty spirit and 
intellectual ability with which the writers ad- 
vance their own comments and interpretations 
of the events which they have skilfully inter- 
woven in continuous narrative. The volume 
is elegantly printed, and enriched with some 
bold etchings. 


Orta-Undis, and other Poems. By J. M. Le- 
garé. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor. 


“Love” and “Nature,” are the favorite 
themes of Mr. Legaré, whose graceful mind 
appears to be braced with a pervading reli- 
gious feeling. The original poem under his 
signature, in our present number, is a fair 
specimen of his chaste and flowing style of 
dealing with natural objects ; and the amatory 
poem in our last number will, with the follow- 
ing extract, perhaps, give the reader an ade- 
quate idea of his classic elegance of mind 
when dealing with matters of sentiment :— 


LOQUITUR DIANA. 
+ * * 





* * 
“ Oh Dian, thou who from thy skies 
Dost nightly look into her eyes 
(Her brown eyes unto thee upturned), 
Say if her heart hath ever burned 
As mine fur her hath yearned ? 


“ Remembers she each summer night 
When we beheld thee, from the height, 
The silent woods of gloom deliver : 
And saw in eddies of the river 
Thy arrows fall and shiver. 


“* Caressingly I held in mine 
Her little hands : No joys of wine, 

Or gold, or books in mortal ken, 
Can yield such happiness again. 
—Ah, Dian, why repeat them then ? 
(Luna loquitur.) 

« « Why bring them back ?—Oh murmur vain! 
Doth not the miser count his gain 
In coffers hid ?— Thou safe and fast 
Beneath the lid that shuts the past 
These golden hours hast. 

“ What more would’st thou or any one ? 
A precious heart thy deeds have won 
For thee. Behold how earnestly 
With lifted eyes she follows me, 
Believing that i look on thee !’ ” 


* * 
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We find in other of Mr. Legaré’s verses, a 
spirit of chivalrous feeling and manly tender- 
ness which gives a promise of something very 
delightful from his pen, when its vigor shall be 
more matured. Something that may mark 
the name he bears still higher on the rolls of 
literary fame than it is already firmly written 
by his lamented relative. 

Sapphics, however, like Anacreontics and 
Pindarics, seem never to have been very suc- 
cessful with our American poets. Pindar 
makes a hard thing of it, in singing of “a 

time coming ;” Anacreon (who never in 
is life smelt the flavor of Hollands, cognac, 
or old Jamaica, not to mention Christopher 
North’s Poteen) has got into bad repute from 
his supposed association with “ king alcohol ;” 
while what portends to be Sapphic inspiration 
is half the time a metaphysical assertion of 
self-sufficiency instead of tenderness and pas- 
sion set to music. 

It is really a curious thing to study Ameri- 
can love-poetry, and see how little of it is an 
offering of affection to its idol ; how much of 
it is a psychological disquisition upon the 
writer’s own soul-doings. It is almost all in- 
troversive ; almost all a display of the internal 
mechanism of thought, turned by a crank of its 
own, and having no more reference to one pair 
of eyes than another. It is got up entirely 
with reference to the personality of the writer, 
instead of the being in whom his individuality 
is supposed to be merged for the time, it is 
generally a display of mental fireworks, to 
glorify the writer, instead of a blaze which 
bursts out in spite of himself to warm his 
Dulcinea, and relieve the smouldering flame 
within. 

From the character alone of the love-verses 
with which the poet’s corners of our country 
newspapers swarm, a stranger might decide 
that we were a nation of Egotists. And yet 
Burns is widely read ! 

There is no rashness in saying that all this 
argues not only a very false standard of senti- 
ment among us, but one hardly less pitiable 
than that which marked the Della Cruscan 
school of English poetry. The Rosa Matilda 
style of, 

“ Lovely river winding, winding, 
Wander to iny Celia dear, &c., 
was not less untrue to integrity of passion and 
direct poetic feeling, than the— 





“ Reading within my soul last night, 

The wondrous characters of fol der rol, 

Methought that she whose mind could once requite, 

With high response, my questioning fol der rol,” &c. 
The blockhead! what business had he to be 
studying that pedantic book within him, when 
his winged thoughts should have been chasing 
that winding river with Celia, twining like her 
own sandal around the ankle that twinkled by 
the brooklet, or gushing in broken phrase 
that betrayed how the very throbbing of her 
bosom beat an alarum to a thousand emotions. 
Will the maid recoil at his ardor? Does she 
shrink from the wild breath of his song ? 
Let his heart alone then be still his —— 
and the subdued cadence will still travel forth 
in tribute to her; and his complainings will 
be that his love found no acceptance at her 
hands; not that she had no appreciation of 
Dugald Stewart’s metaphysics done into 
rhyme, for her edification. 

We want a Burns of our own in this coun- 
try. A hearty, masculine, truthful poet of the 

tions. Tennyson-ism and Haynes Bailey- 

ism, either of them well enough in itself, make 
a bad graft upon our native stock of Sentiment 
—what there was of it. When the spiritual 





“ unattained” is so often the theme of song, it 
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begins to stand at last as the highest type of 
sentiment. The lady of Locksley Hall, and 
that unfortunate female whom “we met 
(‘twas in a crowd),” with the “Oh, no! we 
never mention him’ gentleman, are all very 
interesting people in their way ; but the senti- 
mental girl, whose ideas of poetry and romance 
have all been developed by mental associations 
with “the unattained,” and who happens to 
have a lover or husband that she may “ men- 
tion,” learns to think him a very commonplace 
citizen ; and, too good to flirt with the other 
fellow who looked so sad when “she wore a 
wreath of roses,” she must needs now transfer 
her sentiment to “ the ideal.” This ideal, she 
is partly persuaded, never has been and never 
could be “ attained ;” still, she explores for it 
so closely amid all the John Smiths and John 
Browns of her acquaintance, that she is ever 
on the confines of coquetry, when only engag- 
ed in a psychological inquisition. 

“ But will not principle check a well-trained 
woman in this dangerously speculative wander- 
ing of her thoughts ?” 

e can only answer, that it is the right of 
every one to think as they please in this coun- 
try. It may be, too, that there are few thoughts 
intruding, which an active-minded American 
woman will not walk right up to and look in 
the face. Often looked at, that thought, when 
familiar grown, becomes, sometimes, the com- 
panion of other thoughts, to whose company 
she would have shrunk from introducing it 
originally. If it be true, then, that sentiment 


supplies the antenna or feelers for the female 
mind, how important is it that that sentiment 
be kept in so healthy state that she may at 
once accept or reject a mental suggestion 
without familiarizing herself with the intruder, 
even though it be to grapple with for the sake 


of turning him out of doors ! 


Poetry is the national aliment ofthat sentiment 
which must in some way be fed, and which far 
more often becomes perverted than repressed 
by the foolish attempt to starve it ont in minds 
of an imaginative cast. ‘The song then which 
deals with the natural emotions of love, with its 
hopes and its fears, its delights and its regrets, 
as they actually exist in the breast of either 
party, is therefore eternal and universal in the 
response it meets with from the human heart. 
Such, notwithstanding the striking incon- 
gruities of his social position, is emphatically 
the character of Burns’ love-songs; while the 
ballads of the more modern British bards 
which we have commented upon, turn almost 
exclusively upon the artificial relation in which 
their lovers stand towards each other, from 
forced inclinations and marriages of interest. 
So universal is this mode of presenting affec- 
tion in now popular English poetry, that one is 
half the time tempted to believe its heroes and 
heroines can love nobody except those they 
cannot get; and that the respectable matron 
who is apostrophised as “ the cause of this 
anguish, my mother,” would have been appeal- 
ed to precisely in the same way had the happy 
bridegroom exchanged places with the luck- 
less gentleman who “ spoke, his voice was low, 
and his eye was upon me.” We again repeat 
that it is very queer how this hot-bed sentiment 
—based not upon the natural likings and 
recoils of young people, but upon the social 
mechanism of higlily artificial life, should have 
entwined itself here with an equally spurious 
growth of got up intellectual sentiment, the 
spawn of egotism vivified upon a German 
novel. 

Assuredly we need the manly vigor of a 
Burns to sing among us the theme which 
never can grow trite or tiresome with the 





young. And meaawhile, many will accept with 
pleasure the not unhealthy and graceful Sap- 
phics of our young countrymen like Legare. 


St. Mary’s Hall: The Chapel of the Holy In- 
nocents ; The Address at laying the corner- 
stone, and the Sermon at the Consecration. 
By the Bishop of the Diocese. Burlington, 
1847. 

The Ends and Objects of Burlington College : 
An Address, introductory to a course of lec- 
ures, delivered in the Junior Hall of Burling- 
ton College. By the Rev. G. W. Doane, 
LL.D. 

Sons of Washington : Bishop Doane’s Address 
te the Students of Burlington College ; July 
5, 1847. Burlington: 1847. 

Burlington College: Address of the Trustees. 
Burlington : 1847. 

The Goodly Heritage of Jerse : The first 
Annual Address befure the New Jersey Histo- 
rical Society; at their meeting in Trenton, 
Jan. 15,1846: By G. W. Doane, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of New Jersey. Second 
Edition. Burlington: 1848. 


Tue four first of these pamphlets relate to 
Burlington College and St. Mary’s Hall. The 
College was incorporated by the Legislature of 
New Jersey in 1847. St. Mary’s Hall was 
first opened in 1837. The Chapel was conse- 
crated March 25th, 1847. ‘These institutions 
are under the immediate supervision of the 
Bishop of New Jersey. It is the plan of their 
founders, that boys and girls shall enter them 
at an early age, and pass through a regular 
course of intellectual training. Lads are fitted 
for College—carried through an Academical 
course, similar to that of other Colleges of our 
country, and a Theological training of three 
years fits them to enter upon the duties of the 
sacred office. During the whole period they 
remain at the same institution. A parallel 
course is marked out for females. The domes- 
tic feature of the institutions makes them some- 
what peculiar. It is the design of the Bishop 
and the instructors to make them pre-eminently 
family institutions. They are to be pervaded 
by a domestic, brotherhood feeling. ‘Through 
the whole course, a kind, refining, social influ- 
ence is tobe exerted. The distinctive doctrines 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church are to be 
steadily inculcated, and a high standard of edu- 
cation is to be maintained. 

This is the plan of the Institution, as we 
have gathered it from the publications sent us. 
They give abundant evidence of zeal, persever- 
ance, and untiring energy, on the part of Bishop 
Doane. 

The style of the Addresses is peculiarly terse. 
The sentences are very short and full of mean- 
ing, everywhere revealing “the vivid pen of 
the Bishop of New Jersey.” 

We are satisfied that Schools and Colleges, 
in this country, to be successful must be secia- 
rian. The principles of the Christian Religion, 
it is universally agreed, should be taught in our 
Seminaries of learning; and it is impossible 
for any set of men to decide upon a particular 
view of Doctrine, that shall be acceptable to the 
community at large. What are the essential 
and what the non-essential truths of Christiani- 
ty is a question never yet settled, and full of oc- 
casions for controversy. And whenever a doc- 
trine is inculcated in an institution, which is 
regarded by any of its patrons as fundamentally 
wrong—that moment their is with- 
drawn. ‘The only alternative is for each de- 
nomination to have its own system of educa- 
tion. It is the only way to secure the confi- 


dence and the support of the public to Schools 











and Colleges. Such an arrangement engen- 
ders a healthy spirit of emulation. Each de- 
nomination vies with every other in perfecting 
its course of instruction. 

Bishop Doane’s Address before the New Jer- 
sey Historical Society at their first Annual 
Meeting, is full of interest. It isan enthusiastic 
congratulation of Jerseymen upon their “ good- 
ly heritage,” well calculated to foster in their 
hearts the maladie du pays. The climate, ag- 
ricultural products, mineral resources, and re- 
sults of useful art, enjoyed throughout the 
State, are presented in a forceful style. The 
discourse closes with the following touching 
tribute to Prof. Dod: 


** The joy of our first Anniversary mingles it- 
self with grief. Since our last quarterly assem- 
bling, ave have lost—oh, how immense his gain ! 
—the excellent, the learned, the accomplished, 
the patriotic Dod. Oh, had he stood where | 
stand, how his manly bosom would have swelled! 
had he stood where I stand, how his beaming 
eyes would have flashed new fires! Oh, had he 
stood where I stand, how his clear trumpet voice 
would have been lifted up! He was a man; and 
all the instincts of a man kindled and glowed in 
him, Nointerest of humanity but found in him 
an advocate most eloquent. No effort for hu- 
manity but won from him his voice, and hand, 
and heart; while his devotion to his native 
State glowed ever with a fire the more intense, 
for the unbounded comprehension of his love. 
How nobly he led on, in the great cause of edu- 
cation here, who does not know ? How zealously 
he entered into this new enterprise, who did not 
feel? In him, if he were living, I would find 
the bright example I have sought to draw ; for 
he was, ‘every inch,’ a Jerseyman. And now, 
to his new grave I sadly turn, and say, ‘there 
lies the noblest Roman of them all.’ He went, for 
us and for New Jersey, all too soon. We must 
take up the work he did not finish. If we take 
it up in his spirit, if we pursue it with his ener- 
gy, we shall redeem the past, we shall adorn 
and bless the future; and children’s children, 
and their children’s children after them, will 
rise and say, ‘ We, Too, ARE JERSEYMEN.’” 


— ——s 





[Entered, accor ting to Act of Congress, in the Clerk’s (ffice of the 
District Court for the outhern District of New York.) 


The Origin of the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments Considered ; with some Remarks on 
their Literary History, Interpolations, and 
Additions. 

“ He who desires to be well acquainted with a people, 


will not reject their popular stories, or local superstitions.” 
—Sir J. Malcolm. 


CHAPTER V. 


SOME NOTICE OF FABULAR HISTORY, AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON GENERAL LITERATURE. 


From the earliest period fictitious narrative 
has been the delight of man, and has claimed 
his attention and regard in every age and 
country. It is seen in the most remote tradi- 
tions, and althongh originating in fact, the re- 

ated embellishments by successive exhibitors 
ns so altered the form and features of the 
primitive type, that we are enabled only b 
patient and laborious analysis to define wi 
any tolerable degree of exactitude where the 
alloy is welded on the genuine metal. ‘ 

The great ambition of the human race to rise 
above their fellows, and to secure an imperish- 
able immortality in the recollections of history 
by the performance of some warlike or heroic 
action, doubtless gave to early literature those 
traditions, which, for the better help of memory, 
were subsequently merged into the poetic form, 
and thus afforded an easy and continual narra- 
tive for the instruction and example of succeed- 
ing. copiragts. 

he early poetry of nations, therefore, con- 

stitutes the records of their countries ; in this 
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metrical costume they were fain to clothe ad- 
ventures, wisdom, fidelity, valor, Jove, beauty, 
&c., as the most available for their remem- 
brance, their preservation, and their enthusias- 
tic recitation to admiring crowds. 

This use of poetry for preserving to suc- 
ceeding ages, by ora tradition, the facts and 
incidents which had transpired, was also, of 
necessity, before the invention of writing, the 
only method that could be employed ; and even 
this, from the original poverty ot all primitive 
languages, was greatly confined in its opera- 
tions and effects. Not only was the aid of ima- 
gination relied on by the poet or bard as a me- 
dium for the reception of his subject by his 
hearers, but the relator was compelled to bor- 
row fresh material from surrounding and imme- 
diate objects for the illustration of his design, 
which he could not otherwise have expressed. 
Vast latitude was thus afforded to the capacity 
and imagination of the historian, who often em- 
ployed action as delineative of his meaning, and 
whose obscurity was too frequently placed to 
the credit of a superior ability. 


It is to this poverty of original language we 
must look for the various definitions which we 
find accompanying the same word in the vo- 
cabularies of nearly every ancient people. 
This amplification,  Prstet § had an amazing 
influence in softening the asperities and mode- 
rating the crudities of primitive dialects; and 
as the language improved in character, it had 
a corresponding effect on the material of narra- 
tive. Description began to assume a more per- 
fect form, its variety was more extended in its 
character and expression, and some degree of 
refinement was found necessary for its general 
application and acceptance. 


The superior intelligence of the early priest- 
hood gave to them, in a great measure, the 
direction of these poetical recitals, and an in- 
creased veneration of their sacerdotal charac- 
ter was a consequent attendant on this display, 
which, by this combination and admixture of 
their religious and historical professions, was 
not a little strengthened in the estimation of the 
people. 

These narratives, however, in process of 
time, became corrupted from their original 
authenticity, and additions were made of extra- 
ordinary actions, or abstractions perpetrated of 
depreciating facts, as the enthusiasm or cen- 
sure of the poet thought proper to discrimi- 
nate. And this was in a great measure deter- 
mined by the character of the people before 
whom these ms were recited; for it was 
found far less diffieult to render the personal 
description available to the conceptions of their 
hearers, than to tax their judgments with the 
philosophy of the actions related, or the motives 
which impelled the conduct they portrayed. 
Hence we find that mental character with its 
attendant virtues or vices was depicted, the 
former as beautiful and symmetrical in corpo- 
real identity, while base or degraded recollec- 
tions were exhibited not only as hideous and 
revolting in personality, but gigantic in frame 
and stature. Great wisdom, as in the case of 
Solomon, already noticed, was by this perver- 
sion described not as extraordinary intellect, 
but the magical effect and operations of a su- 
pernatural power,—as the mighty actions of 
the sons of Anak procured for them the name 
and character of giants. 


The incidents of Scriptural history have 
frequently afforded the most fertile subjects for 
the talent of the 5 sos or narrator; the purple 
tress of Nisus, King of Megara, as mentioned 
by the Latin poets, on which the 
safety of the city depended, is evidently con- 








nected with the futal locks of Samson the 
Danite, as recorded in the Book of Judges. 

The original cause of all these appellations 
and descriptions being lost in the gulf of ages, 
tradition stamped on their personal forms and 
appearance the strength and qualities that were 
really belonging to their mental character, 
heightened and distorted by a combination of 
natural objects with the wildest efforts of ima- 
gination. 

Descending from humanity we find the same 
efiects attendant on the early poetry of remote 
ages whether* describing animals, birds, fish, 
insects, trees, vegetables, or even inanimate 
matter; but still the primitive type was nature 
and nature only, while the adjuncts, costume, or 
paraphernalia—so far inferior to the original 
standard—was of a texture which too plainly 
evinced how far mankind had fallen from their 
“ first estate.” 

These distorted elements will, however, be 
found to “abound in all profane cosmogonies, 
where by a singular combination of the awful 
and sublime with the monstrous and revolting, 
an attempt is made to render intelligible those 
infinite energies of matter which surpass the 
limits of human comprehension.” 

Many transitions have doubtless taken place 
in the structure of these poetic records, which 
may be attributed mainly to the varying 
phases of the human mind, and the continuous 
change in the appearances of the different ob- 
jects of surrounding nature, which, added to 
the revolutions of time and the sinking ener- 
gies of declining years, have a constant tend- 
ency to alter, and even obliterate the forms and 
semblances we are accustomed to, and give 
that bias to the mental faculties which has 
greatly influenced the transition of circum- 
stances, and the misappropriation of both form 
and matter. 

The recollections of one poet, it is not im- 
probable, may have contracted an entirely new 
phase of character from the philosophy or pe- 
culiar mental associations of his successor, and 
this influence, in connexivun with the change of 
circumstance already noticed, will afford a 
very complete ground for the recognition of 
this diversity from the original type. 

As an illustration of the simple causes by 
which these variations of incident have fre- 
quently been accomplished, it is related by 
Athenzus on the authority of Posidonius, that 
“Luernius, a Celtic chief, was accustomed, 
from the desire of popularity, and to gather a 
crowd of people as his attendants, to throw 
them gold and silver from his chariot ; and that 
at a sumptuous banquet he was attended by 
one of the Celtic bards, who received in re- 
ward for his song, a purse of gold. His talent 
thus excited by his patron’s excessive genero- 
sity, the bard renewed his song, adding by way 
of climax, the following hyperbolical panegy- 
ric: “ The earth over which his chariot-wheels 
pass, ager | brings forth gold and precious 
gifts to enrich mankind.” 

This anecdote may serve as a key to the 
whole catalogue of national mythologies ; the 
foundation of every incident and relation in 
which is either absorbed in the embellishments 
of poetry, or has been exhibited by the power- 
ful agency of an excited imagination. 

The poetical temperament of all aboriginal 
nations, acted on by the passing circumstances 
of the day, would greatly tend to furnish fresh 
material as necessity arose ; for, as the bounds 
of knowledge extended, the original types, in 
their simple import of narrative character, 
would be found unequal to the restricted de- 
mands, and the narrators would, from this 
hiatus, be thrown on their own taste and ac- 
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quirements; and where this was deficient, 
would naturally fly to analogy as the most 
available resource for their wants and emer- 
gencies, 

There can be no doubt that this early obser- 
vation of a constantly recurring change in the 
aspect and appearances of nature, aflecting as 
they did the character of facts and incidents, 
and acting on the senses with a power entirely 
derivable from the unequal tone of the human 
mind, greatly assisted in the original establish- 
ment of the doctrines of the metempsychosis, 
on the basis of which theory the faith of mil- 
lions has been upheld from the ages of remote 
antiquity. 

The early use of fable fur the purpose of in- 
struction has been shown in a previous chap- 
ter, by a reference to the parable of the Trees 
and the Bramble ; a like illustration is given 
in Chronicles ii., c. 25, v. 18. By these two 
passages it will be seen that fiction had early 
reached an elevation not only adequate for ge- 
néral instruction, but sufficiently refined to be 
employed as a medium for political correc- 
tion, 

It will be necessary for us to notice here the 
religious veneration with which the parental 
character was regarded in those early days, 
and which, as compared with “modern man- 
ners,” and the “ observant deficiencies” of the 
present age in this particular, may agg, 
considered as approaching the despotic. The 
father, chief, or leader, assuming all authority 
as “his birthright,” it was necessary that his 
family and dependants should studiously think 
before they gave utterance to words and ex- 
pressions, the latitude of which might trespass 
on the decisions or intentions of their princi- 
pal. The influence this ultra-autocracy had 
on the general manners of the East cannot be 
questioned; men became, as they advanced or 
receded in the ranks of life, servile or despotic, 
and the impress of these early lessons remains 
indelible and uneffaced in the characters of 
their descendants to the present day. 

The extreme caution engendered by such 
despotic bearing of these chiefs and leaders, 
may be considered as a material cause of the 
great advancement which attended the pro- 
gress of traditionary fiction, many of the early 
portions of which we are necessarily compelled 
to regard as the only records of nations who 
had no other method of perpetuating the his- 
tory of their existence. 

Climatic influence, and the ever teeming 
abundance of Eastern lands, have also greatly 
influenced the accumulative strength and free- 
dom displayed in fictitious narrative, which, 
while it predisposed the animal frame for luxu- 
rious ease and lassitude, allowed the imagina- 
tion to riot in the wildest conjectures and in- 
ventions, which persona! security afterwards 
corrected to an appearance more consistent and 
available for private interest or public display. 

Not only were animals, &c., brought for- 
ward as the imaginary ipterlocutors of some 
peculiar truth or information, but the insensate 
objects of nature, as mountains and rocks, 
particularly if of an unusual or extraordinary 
appearance, were frequently, by the licence 
and invention of the narrator, represented as 
having once possessed a sentient vitality, 
though from the punishment or anger of some 
deity, now condemned to a lifeless existence as 
an enduring monument of offended power. 

This distortion of fact will too generally be 
found in tracing the origin of every tradition, 
which “ having been perverted from its primi- 
tive character for a specific agency, can only 
be explained by a reference to the popular 
history of past times and existences.” 
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The entire absence of a particular identity, 
we may not err in supposing, was by 
succeeding traditionists as decidedly advanta- 
geous for the exercise of their taste and inge- 
nuity ; and many, undoubtedly, availed them- 
selves of so favorable an opportunity for em- 
bellishing, with the aid of poetry, an incident or 
circumstance which, in the plain truthfulness 
of prose, would not, in their estimation, have 
merited either notice or consideration. 

It is to these causes may be attributed the 
universality of fiction, and the infinite variety 
of its “ monstrous tissue.” Ignorance and su- 
perstition have been described by Warton as 
the “ parents of Imagination,” and from prin- 
ciples so wide in their extent, and so opposite 
to the real interests of society, it would be in 
vain to look too eagerly for probability, al- 
though the ingenuity might stand confessed. 

Human nature, radically the same under 
every circumstance of character and clime, too 
willingly lends its thoughts and feelings to the 
sophistries and perversions of credulity. e 
incessant desire in the human mind for — 
and novelty, and the r reception of the 
strangest inconsistencies, by the general mass, 
renders permanent the authority of the interest- 
ed or insidious in controlling the ignorant, the 
incapable, and—what must be considered far the 
greater portion—the indolent and unthinking. 

This elementary sameness in the mental 
constitution and desires of humanity, will con- 
sequently preclude al! specific appropriation of 
the original principles of fiction by any par- 
ticular nation or people, which may only be re- 
garded as the oo property of human 
nature ; inasmuch as the elements of the 
mental physiology being one and indivisible, 
in the great family of man, these principles of 
primitive fiction are consequently universal in 
their influence and dominion. 

In a subject so migratory as the history of 
fable must of necessity be found, it would, 
from the fact of its national universality, be 
impossible to trace with accuracy its entire 
and distinct progress. The ancient monu- 
ments of Asiatic and Egyptian genius are most 
probably the earliest records of defined tradi- 
tion, and from them we may naturally conclude 
Greece borrowed many of the subjects which 
her taste and poetry adorned with a grace and 
beauty they had not as yet received. The In- 
dian conquests of Alexander were doubtless 
attended with the reintroduction to that country 
< vad seo traditions, in the rich costume 
of her invaders’ poetical philosophy; and, to 
these again, the Persian are wanoeuuial in- 
debted for the embellishments of their traditional 
a which was afterwards so condensed 
and illustrated by their countryman, Ferdusi. 

Like the Eastern tales, of which the fables 
and traditions of earlier times may justly be 
considered the foundation, the poetic records of 
the Persians and Hindus were transplanted to 
the Arabian soil previous to the appearance of 
the romantic fiction of the latter ; for, from the 
simple and nomadic character of these people, 
arising from their pastoral occupations and 
ass tee nature was of necessity the ear- 
liest object of their contemplation and regard. 
Their poems, previous to their romance of 
Antar, simply described the feelings of love, 
and the natural objects of their artless affec- 
tions ; or, at most, the contest with a neighbor- 
ip _ = the ew of their Jeader. 

is peculiar simplicity in the earl 
of the hrehinasn, will me he for the A seen 
deficiency in their ancient mythology of the 
usual accompaniment of “ gods, heroes, spirits, 
and the mighty struggles of the wonderful 
powers of nature,” so prevalent in those of In- 
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dia and Persia, or even in that of the northern 
Scalds or Scandinavian bards. 

The subsistence of their Asiatic empire, 
however, greatly corrected this deficiency, and 
the magical relations of the Persians filled 
them with the wonder and delight which new 
pleasures are so capable of bestowing on their 
recipients and votaries. 

he diffusion of particular traditions through 
the media of commerce, of war, or the influ- 
ence of foreigners, would materially aid in 
subduing the discrepancies and consolidating 
the genius and taste of a narration, by a com- 
parison with the national standards of other 
countries; and those in their turn passing 
through the filter of an improved discrimina- 
tion, present, at last, a ified and rational 
fiction, in which the possible assumes a nearer 
contact with the probable, than at the original 
creation, or gives at once the means of detect- 
ing the spurious from the sterling ore. 

he invasion of northern Europe by the 
Asiatic Goths under their chieftain Odin, ‘to 
escape the encroachment of their Roman 
oppressors, was, doubtlessly, productive of 
great benefit in the improvement of their na- 
tional fiction, which, by an incorporation with 
the fabular histories of these invaders of the 
Scandinavian territory, prepared the road for 
the Scaldic bards, w poetic genius soon 
usurped a sovereignty in the direction of the 
traditional histories of the whole of the north- 
ern nations. 

The influence which the followers of Odin 
had on the national manners of their new 
country, would naturally produce a refinement 
in the character of their poetic legends, par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that they 
brought with them “ many useful arts, and the 
first knowledge of letters,” which Odin, from 
his superior ability, was reputed to have invent- 
ed. So encouraging was his reception by this 
simple people, that he speedily acquired a per- 
manent footing in their nations by the just 

licy of his conduct, and the friendship evinced 

y his followers. Their language, their laws, 

and religion became engrafted on those of their 

adopted country, and the name of Odin was ad- 

mitted to the ranks of the Scandinavian my- 

thology, not merely as a warrior and hero, but 

in the greater splendor of a benefactor, and a 
' 


The great extension of an enlarged fiction 
may from this time be pretty accurately 
traced. The whole of northern Europe, the 
Celts, Druids, Bards, and all the numerous 
clans and divisions of the British isles ; the 
early fabulists of the European continent; 
the Minstrels, Joculators, Trouveurs, Minne- 
singers, Romancers, and Monastic Legen- 
daries, have all borrowed, modified, altered, or 
adopted, the common elements of primitive 
fiction, handing down from age to age, the 
heroism and devotion, the wonders and en- 
chantments, which composed the literary trea- 
sures of their predecessors A ~ art. 

It would require a muc r space than 
can be afforded here, to recy ee glance at 
the general progress of fiction which we have 
seen maintains among every people, from the 
remotest ages, certain constituent and elemen- 
tary principles, in which the new material has 
been constantly engrafted, and submitted to 
the continued process of a refinement which 
has resulted in the appearance of Classical 
Allegory, Romantic Fable, and the wild and 
wondrous magic of the Eastern Tales. 

There must be something greatly fascinating 
in this art of Fiction, when we consider the 
universality of its dominion and operations. 
Objections have indeed been made by the fas- 
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tidious, to the perusal of works of this charac- 
ter, as useless and superfluous; without going 
further into this question—the validity of 
which, however, we ions would distinct] 
state, that if this opinion were in the least ad. 
missible, on the same grounds we may anni- 
hilate all poetry, and the bighest class of 
metaphor, a position we presume these utilita- 
rians would not be prepared to defend. 

To such, however, who may be tenacious of 
an opinion on this particular point, we would 
refer them to an observation of the late Sir 
James Mackintosh in his admirable Essay on 
Moral Fiction:—* Nothing popular,” wrote 
that gifted man, “ can be frivolous ; whatever 
influences multitudes must be of proportion- 
able importance.” 

We should indeed pity that man who could 
deliberately condemn as useless or insignifi- 
cant, an art which has received the sanction of 
the greatest minds. “ Depend on it,” says Sir 
J. Malcolm, “ that man has too far advanced 
into an artificial state of society who is a 
stranger to the eflects which tales and stories 
like these have upon a nation; and his opinions 
of its character are never likely to be more 
erroneous than when in the pride of reason he 
despises such means of forming his judgment.” 

The sage of Verulam, whose literary judg- 
ment we presume to think is entitled to some 
degree of attention and respect, has recorded 
(De Aug. Scient ), that Fiction “ raises the 
mind by accommodating the images of things 
to our desires, and not like History and Reason 
subjecting the mind to things ;” and Borro- 
meo, the great collector of the Italian Novels, 
has distinctly stated that in the romantic fiction 
of his country, he has found recorded “ authen- 
tic anecdotes of the private lives of sovereigns, 
which would in vain be sought for in ordinary 
histories.” 

Fiction, therefore, “ hath its uses,” and its 
value as a pictorial record of the customs, 
manners, and fashions, of ages past, and of the 
character of whose people our judgment can 
be only formed from those traces which they 
have left us of their intimate and social life, 
their daily costume and observances. 

A _ knowledge of the ancient fictions of a 

le, therefore, tly assists our proper 
pom ae Be of hele dgsatindonta, and is 4 fact 
the key to the cipher of their domestic em- 
blems and allusions, to the inmost recesses of 
their private lives and histories. 

It cannot be wondered, therefore, that Fiction 
—and particularly that of Eastern nations, 
with which our subject is more immediately 
connected—should have maintained so high a 
standing, in the ranks of Literature, or that the 
popularity of the Arabian Nights should have 
continued unabated from the period of their 
first presentation to the public. Their value 
has been universally admitted by all whose 
judgment is entitled to respect, and who have 
testified to the taste and genius of a work, 
which has been read in our infancy with won- 
der and delight, and in manhood with interest 
and instruction, as the richest illustrations we 
have of a people, to whom we must ever feel 
indebted for the accumulation and preservation 
of science, philosophy, and literature. 

Entire volumes might be written in just and 
faithful support of these opinions, but we shall 
conclude by stating that of their value as a 
truthful picture of Eastern life, we may well 
be proud of a work which gave the first im- 
petus to the mind of Dr. Adam Clarke, and to 
whose early attachment to which, we are pri- 
marily indebted for the most valuable Biblical 
commentary in existence. 
Sawa.-BEN-HaRoun. 
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Poetry. 


MAIZE IN TASSEL. 


Tue blades of maize are broad and green, 
The farm-roof scarcely shows between 

The long and softly rustling rows 

Through which the farmer homeward goes. 
The blue smoke curling through the trees, 
The children round their mother’s knees, 
He sees, and thanks God while he sees. 


He holds one in his sturdy hands 
Aloft, when at the threshold stands 


(None noticed whence)—a stranger. “ Dame,” | 


The stranger said, as half with shame 
He made request : ‘‘ astray and poor, 
By hunger guided to your door 


1”—* Hush,” she answered, “ say no more!” 


The farmer set the prattler down 


(Soft heart, although his hands were brown!) 


With words of welcome brought and poured 
Cool water from the spring: the board 
The wife set out. What mellow light 
Made the mean hovel’s walls as white 


As snow !—how sweet their bread that night ! 


Long while their humble lot had been 
To dwell with Poverty: between 

Them all one pallet and a bed 

Were shared. But to the latter led 

The guest in peaceful slumber lay, 
While, with what broken sleep they may, 
The dame and host await the day. 


So passed the night. At length the dawn 
Arrived, and showed the stranger gone. 
To none had e’er been closed their door 
Who asked for alms,—yet none before 
Had so much lacked in courtesy. 

So spoke the wife.—Her husband, he 

Sat musing by most anxiously, 


Of sterner need. A drought that year 
Prevailed, and though the corn in ear 
Began to swell, must perish all 

Unless a kindly rain should fall. 

God send it straight !—or toil from morn 
To eve, the hoard of buried corn, 

Aye, food itself, were lost and gone. 


Such thoughts now bring him to the door, 
Perchance some cloud sails up before 

The morning breeze. None—none; in vain 
His eyes explore the blue again : 

With sighs to earth returns his gaze. 

Ha !—what is here ?—to God be praise ! 
See, see the glad drops on the maize! 


No mist had dimmed the night, and yet 

The furrows all lay soft and wet 

As if with frequent showers ; na 

More—all bloom that shuns the day, 

And tassel tall and ear and blade, 

With heavy drops were downward weighed, 
And a swift stream the pathway frayed. 


Long while might I prolong this strain, 
Relating thence how great his gain: 

How he who held not from the poor, 
Now saw his corncribs running o’er. 

And how his riches grew amain, 

And on his hillside ripened grain 

When parched was that within the plain. 


But who the guest was of that night 
Conjecture thou—I dare not write. 

We know that angels with the mien 
Of men, of men the guests have been: 
That he who giveth to the poor 

Lends to the Lord. (I am not sure—) 
The promise here deep meaning bore. 


J. M. LeGare. 
South Carolina. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


( Continued.) 
/Mr. Harpine’s Portrait of Webster (37) is 
an excellent likeness, but the head wants 
/roundness ; the left side comes up so much as 
| to appear flat. There is a good color in the 
| flesh, and the hand is beautifully painted. We 
commend the sober quietness of the whole pic- 
ture, amid so much in the way of portrait 
| painting forced from and beyond the key of na- 
| ture. 
One of the most attractive features of the 
exhibition is Mr. Peele’s charming picture, 
The Rustic Toilet (57). The simplicity of its 
treatment, so perfectly in accordance with the 
subject, and the harmonious broken color, are 
a relief to the eye, after wandering among 
gilded frames and pictures painted with all the 
force of the palette. There is not here a par- 
ticle of pure color, which is almost a fault; for 
a few positive points would have focussed the 
hues and given the whole coloring of the pic- 
ture more strength. It is an old subject, that 
of using nature’s mirrors, her clear waters, for 
the purposes of the toilet, but we have never 
seen it so happily treated as in this pleasant 
composition. There is ease and gracefulness, 
—the unstudied gracefulness of innocent child- 
hood, in the figure of the girl. She has 
thrown herself carelessly down by the side of 
the spring, over which she bends to arrange a 
wreath of flowers in her hair, and to her eyes 
the water reflects a pure image of lovely and 
childish innocence. There is great fidelity in 
the painting of every part of the picture, es- 
pecially the objects in the foreground, which 
gives ample evidence that they have been 
painted from the things themselves. There is, 
too, in the flesh much of that pearliness of 
hue so difficult to obtain and so seldom found. 
Mr. Peele has chosen a class of subjects ex- 
actly suited to his pencil, and we hope next 
og to be able to congratulate him further on 
is success in delineations of rustic beauty, 
and on an improvement as manifest as that 
which he has shown this season. 

Two landscapes by Mr. Hart are better than 
those of his at the Art-Union Rooms last year, 
but they still want nature’s varied foliage, her 
distinctive trees, her sharply defined rocks, and 
her vapory skies. The artist is too fond of 
smoothness and softness, which is apt in a 
young man to degenerate into the polish of in- 
anity. Let him paint fewer afternoon effects 
and more of the vigorous freshness of early 
morning—more of Nature’s dewy greens and 
bright clouds that sweep cool, bracing blasts 
over the mountains. t him bestow more 
care upon his foregrounds, painting more 
sharply and aera and his distances, which 
are excellent, would be better appreciated. 
Coming from the Mill (71) looks too much 
like a composition from the “old masters,” but 
Nature is a better teacher than all of these, 
and is much more easily accessible. 

Mr. Durand seems to have been admitted 

universal consent to be one of the 
high priests of the temple of Nature, and this 
distinction he has well earned. Those better 
than he, have transcribed her pastoral teachings, 
her quiet lessons of beauty and grace, her gen- 
tle sermons in stones, and her harmonious 
tongues in trees; but he has never ap hed 
her in her majestic sublimity, and by depicting 
her rude and savage grandeur, excited in us 
those noble feelings and emotions of greatness, 
that rise almost into the heroic. His pictures 
produce in us a calmness and complacency, 


arising from agreeable prospects of rural 
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quietness and repose ; a peculiar spirit of gen- 
tleness pervades his scenes— 
‘Sweet interchange 
Of hill, and valley, rivers, woods, and plains.” 

But in avoiding the rude and savage aspect 
of Nature, her forms of rugged grandeur, her 
“ rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whose heads 
touch Heaven,” we fear that he too often de- 
ara into the merely elegant and beautiful. 
Ve too often see that he has decked and 
polished Nature till she looks like a fine lady 
on a holiday ; his natural scenery too often re- 
minds us of the garden and the pleasure 
ground. We like nature refined, but not polish- 
ed, made smooth but not bright, beautiful but 
not affected, left to her own unstudied grace, 
not decked out with the artificial adornments 
of the painter. We are happy to find in Mr. 
Durand’s pictures of the present year less of 
this fault than we have been called to notice 
in his former landscapes. The Scene in 
Dutchess County (95) is, we think, one of the 
best pictures he has ever exhibited. It is full 
of truth as well as beauty, and so invested 
with the characteristics of the natural scenery 
of certain portions of our land, that almost 
every visitor who looks upon it could localize 
the scene. Here is real atmosphere and not 
the heavy vapory medium, the exhalation 
from fens and marshes, that has invested too 
many of his pictures of late. The distance is 
admirable, and appears from its freshness to 
have been painted: finely and solidly without 
the usual addition of the thin veil of paint to 
give it haziness and atmosphere, and the ex- 
cellence of the handling has given an air of 
vivid reality to the thick masses of brushwood 
that cover the distant hills. The picture of 
The Fountain (60) is too much in the style of | 
those the artist exhibited last year, which 
hardly deserved the name of landscapes, but 
should rather have been called portraits of two 
huge trees with a background. The effect of 
filling up the whole foreground of the picture 
with such immense trunks is obvious—it 
dwarfs every ’other part of the landscape. 
Other trees, the figures, cattle, distant village, 
all diminished into miniatures, and the smooth 
and silver birch and its more rugged neighbor 
become the great features of the picture. 
This work has evidently cost the artist much 
labor, for it bears too prominently the marks 
of overwork ; the sky is dry and tough, alto- 
gether wanting in that soft and delicate fleeci- 
ness that is the peculiar property of our sum- 
mer sunset clouds; the extreme distance is 
better, and the immediate foreground, in which 
one of Mr. Durand’s chief excellences—fine 
drawing—is so well displayed, is better still. 
The worst part of the picture is the fountain 
itself; the water is al] reflection, no transpa- 
rency, and the image of “the crimson sky” 
seems brighter than the sky itself. The 
“lovers” are carefully painted, but we think the 
introduction of such large figures is unfortu- 
nate ; it gives the picture an indeterminate 
character. The peculiar excellences of each 
kind of painting do not unite, but only serve to 
destroy each other. The two cannot reign 
with equal power ; either the landscape must 
be subordinate to the figures or the reverse. 
Far better than this work of so much preten- 
sion, is alittle Study from Nature (134), which 
is all vigor and freshness. The see me 
Composition (96) is very fine; its only faults 
proceed from the mannerism and conventional 
ideas of the artist, which in the foliage and in 
the anatomy of the trees are so apparent. Mr. 
Durand is a diligent student of Nature; we 
know of none more so, and his example we 
would commend to our younger landscape 
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painters. He is one who sees what he is 
about, not with his eye alone, but with his 
mind; others we know labor unceasingly and 
fail at last, because their labor is not properly 
directed, for painting is the result of a process 
of thought, and art a mere practice of the 
hand under the weak guidance of an uncon- 
scious eye. 

We are painfully reminded of the loss that 
our landscape art has sustained as we stand 
before the Sketch for the Prometheus Chained 
(66) by the late Tos. Core. We fear we 
must wait long ere we again see upon the 
walls of the Academy, landscapes in which 
strength, dignity, and sublimity are the chief 
characteristics ; which will carry the fancy of 
the spectator, as did his imaginative produc- 
tions, into regions totally unthought of and un- 
known to him before. What we have lost is 
not so much the skilful hand,the judicious eye, 
— it is the great mind of the painter; the for- 
mer may perhaps soon and easily be replaced, 
but the Tatter has left a void that no landscape 
painter amongst us at this present time can 
ever supply. ‘Those who have seen the finish- 
ed picture of which this is but the faintest 
sketch, will readily appreciate how continually 
his mind was on the stretch, gathering con- 
stantly fresh power and vigor. Powerful as 
this is, it is but the slightest foreshadowing of 
the large picture; the idea remains the same, 
but it has been carried out by a treatment so 
completely in accordance with the subject that 
it produces in the mind of the spectator a feel- 
ing of utter loneliness and desertion. Weare 

lad to hear that it is now on its way back 
trom London, and hope it will again be ex- 
hibited to the public. 

During the life-time of Cole, Mr. Church 
was one of those who received the benefit of 
his instructions, and his productions show how 
much he profited by them, and how complete 
and well directed was the course of study pur- 
sued. Under the teachings of such a man it 
was but natural that much of his manner 
should have been acquired, and that the pie- 
tures of the pupil should appear to be but re- 
flections of those of the master; but this isa 
fault much less apparent in Mr. Chureh’s land- 
scapes of this year than in those of the last 
exhibition. This we are glad to see, for we 
think he has more in him than mere imitation 
of another. The River of the Water of Life 
(77) has been painted with much eare and la- 
bor, and contains passages of great beauty, 
but as a whole is too monotonous in color and 
too cold in hue. The sky and water are well 
done and there is good handling throughout 
the picture, well defining the distinctive fea- 
tures of varied foliage. The elm at the left 
of the foreground, though well painted, is an 
unfortunate selection for so prominent an ob- 
ject in the picture. It is too erect, the trunk 
is too straight and long, and the form of the 
tree too little picturesque for its position in the 
composition; some other kind of tree, we 
think, would have been better there. The 
View near Stockbridge (290) is a much better 
and much more pleasing picture. There is an 
air of individuality about it that testifies to the 
truth with which it has portrayed the actual 
scene. The middle ground is very admirably 
painted, except that the green grass looks as 
if it had been combed and brushed—it is too 
smooth. ‘The sky with its varied clouds is ad- 
mirable. The artist has evidently observed 
the heavens with an attentive eye, and is well 
versed in all their changeful forms, but we 
think that the cirrus cloud does not become 
tinged until the sun has fairly gone down. 
We suppose, however, that Mr. Church must 





have seen it so or he would have painted it 
otherwise. 

Mr. Shegogue has sent quite a large number 
of pictures to the exhibition, which are evi- 
dences rather of diligence than of skill. Most 
of them are fancy portraits, with fancy names, 
and are, perhaps, satisfactory enough to the 

ossessors, whatever they may be to the pub- 
ie. One of his pictures, however, apparently 
soars above the region of portraiture into the 
realms of composition ; it is the Carnival (70) 
and we allude to it simply with a view to bene- 
fit the Academician; for the picture is beneath 
criticism. Taking it as a text, however, for a 
lesson to the artist, we would say to him, 
“You are wasting much time, diligence, pa- 
tience, and good paint and canvas to no pur- 
p05 so long as you proceed in this way, so 
ong as you .paint figures without rege & 
shadows without transparency, draperies wit 
out the slightest reference to the natural fold- 
ing of the stuff; in short so long as you paint 
thus against Nature and against Art.. Now 
let us advise you. Send to the next exhibition 
at least one picture, no matter if it be the only 
one, in which you have tried, actually and 
faithfully tried, to copy the model before you 
in every respect; which shall be as correctly 
drawn as you know how to do and as care- 
fully colored as your eye can dictate. It is 
never too late to improve, and your first ad- 
vance towards improvement would gratify 
those many friends who are willing to over- 
look many deficiencies, but who cannot ex- 
cuse such utter absence of merit. We would 
rather praise than blame, and if our remarks 
sometimes wound we hope you will believe 
our purpose is sincere.” 

We are happy to observe a great advance in 
the pictures of an artist whom we have for a 
long time considered as stationary in his ca- 
reer. We refer to Mr. Spencer and his por- 
traits. Though they still have many faults, 
are hard and waxen in color and manner, yet 
they are so much better modelled and drawn, 
so much richer in effect, and so much more 
carefully painted, that we have been quite sur- 
prised. His portraits (96) ©) (137) and 
(203) are quite vigorous and strong heads, 
and the Flower Girl (88), though unpleasantly 
crowded with brilliant and inharmonious color 
in the accessories, is otherwise an excellent 

icture. The deep shadow thrown from the 

onnet over all the upper portion of the face 
is remarkably cool and transparent. The 
Print-Seller (143) is another good picture, so 
far as the head is concerned. There is an ad- 
mirable effect of light about the figure, and the 
reflections are prettily managed. Better draw- 
ings of the hands would have made it good in 
every way. We are glad to commend such 
improvement, and wish it might be oftener 
found in the works of those who have received 
the honors of the Academy. The rank of 
Academician is too often the goal where am- 
bition and improvement both expire. Few 
among that body retain either the feelings or 
the habits of the student, but they should 
recollect that the greatest in Art laid claim to 
no other appellation, even when at the summit 
of their glory. 








Corks in Press. 
EASTERN LIFE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


We extract from this new work by Miss 
Martineau, now publishing by Lea & Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia, the following graphic 





sketch of the physical causes whieh have 








moulded the peculiar characters of Egypt and 
the Egyptians. 

“And yet, vexatious as is its presence iy 
many a daily scene, this sand has a bright side 
to its character,—like everything else. Besides 
its great oflice of preserving unharmed for a 
future age the records of the oldest times 
known to man, the sand of the desert has, for 
many thousand years, shared equally with the 
Nile the function of determining the character 
and the destiny of a whole people, who haye 
again operated powerfully on the characters 
and destiny of other nations. Everywhere, 
the minds and fortunes of human races are 
mainly determined by the characteristics of the 
soil on whieh they are born and reared. In our 
own small island, there are, as it were, three 
tribes of people, whose lives are much deter- 
mined still, in spite of all modern facilities {or 
intercourse, by the cireumstances of their beiny 
born and reared on the mineral strip to the 
west,—the pastoral strip in the middle—or 
the eastern agricultural portion. The Welsh 
and Cornwall miners are as widely different 
from the Lincolnshire or Kentish husbandmen, 
and the Leicestershire herdsmen, as English- 
men can be from Englishmen. Not only their 
physical training is different; their intellectual 
faculties are differently exercised, and their 
moral ideas and habits vary accordingly. So 
it is in every country where there is a diver- 
sity of geological formation: and nowhere is 
the original constitution of their earth so 
strikingly influential on the character of its 
inhabitants as in Egypt. There everything 
depends—life itself, and all that it ineludes— 
on the state of the unintermitting conflict be- 
tween the Nile and the Desert. The world 
has seen many struggles; but no other so 
pertinacious, so perdurable, and so sublime as 
the conflict of these two great powers. The 
Nile, ever young, because perpetually renew- 
ing its youth, appears to the inexperienced 
eye to have no chance, with its atripling force, 
against the great old Goliah, the Desert, 
whose might has never relaxed, from the 
earliest days till now; but the giant has not 
conquered yet. Now and then he has pre- 
vailed for a season; and the tremblers whose 
destiny hung on the event, have cried out that 
all was over: but he has onee more been 
driven back, and Nilus has risen up again, to 
do what we see him doing in the sculptures, 
—bind up his water-plants about the throne 
of Egypt. These fluctuations of superiority 
have produced extraordi effects on the 
people for the time: but these are not the 
forming and training influences which I am 
thinking of now. It is true that when Nile 
gains too great an accession of strength, and 
runs in destructively upon the Desert, men 
are in despair at seeing their villages swept 
away, and that torrents come spouting out 
from the sacred tombs in the mountain, 4s 
the fearful clouds of the sky come down to 
aid the river of the valley. it is true, that in 
the opposite case, they tremble when the 
heavens are alive with meteors, and the Nile 
is too weak to rise and meet the sand columns 
that come marching on, followed by blinding 
clouds of the enemy; and that famine is then 
inevitable, bringing with it the moral curses 
which attend upon hunger. It is true that at 
such times strangers have seen (as we know 
from Abdallatif, himself an eye-witness) how 
little children are made food of, and even men 
slaughtered for meat, like cattle. It is true 
that such have been the violent effects pro- 
duced on men’s conduct by extremity here ;— 
effects much like what are produced by ex- 
tremity everywhere. It is not of this 1 am 
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thinking when regarding the influence ona 
nation of the incessant struggle between the 
Nile and the Desert. It is of the formation | 
of their ideas and habits, and the training up| 
of their desires. 

From the beginning, the people of Egypt 
have had everything to hope from the river; 
nothing from the desert: much to fear from 
the desert, and little from the river. What} 
their Fear may reasonably be, any one may 
know who looks upon a hillocky expanse of | 
sand, where the little jerbora burrows, and the | 
hyena prowls at night. Under these hillocks | 
lie temples and palaces, and under the level | 
sands a whole city. The enemy has come in 
from behind, and stifled and buried it. What 
is the Hope of the people from the river, any 
one may witness, who, at the regular season, | 
sees the no grouped on the eminences, | 
watching at the advancing waters, and listen- 
ing for the voice of the crier, or the boom of 
the cannon which is to tell the prospect or 
event of the inundation of the year. Who 
can estimate the effect on a nation’s mind and 
character of a perpetual vigilance against the 
desert (see what it is in Holland of a similar 
vigilance against the sea!) and of an annual 
mood of Hope in regard to the Nile? Who 
cannot see what a stimulating and enlivening 
influence this periodical anxiety and relief must 
exercise on character of a nation? And 
then, there is the effect on their Ideas. The 
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scenery of their abode. Our reception of this 
is much injured by our having been familiar- 
ized with it first through the ignorant and 
vulgarized Greek adoption of it, in their 
imagery of Charon, Styx, Cerberus, and Rhada- 
manthus: but if we can forget these, and look 
upon the older records with fresh eyes, it is 
inexpressibly interesting to contemplate the 
symbolical representations of death by the 
oldest of the Egyptians, before Greek or Per- 
sian was heard of in the world; the passage 
of the dead across the river or lake of the 
valley, attended by the Conductor of souls, 
the god Anubus; the formidable dog, the 
guardian of the mansion of Osiris (or the di- 
vine abode) ; the balance in which the heart or 
deeds of the deceased are weighed against the 
symbol of Integrity ; the infant Harpocrates,— 
the emblem of a new life, seated before the 
throne of the judge; the range of assessors 
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hundred natural Nilometers in as many miles. 
Then, again, the forms of the rocks, especially 
the limestone ranves, are remarkably grotesque. 
/In a few days, | saw, without looking for 
them, so many colossal figures of men and ani- 
‘mals springing from the natural rock, so many 
sphinxes and strange birds, that I was quite 
prepared for anything I afterwards met with in 
the temples. ‘The higher we went up the 
| country, the more pyramidal became the forms 
of even the mud houses of the modern people ; 
.and in Nubia, they were worthy, from their 
angularity, of old Egypt. It is possible that 
the people of Abyssinia might, in some ob- 
| scure age, have derived their ideas of art from 
|Hindostan, and propagated them down the 
Nile. No one can now positively contradict it. 
But I did not feel on the spot that any derived 
art was likely to be in such perfect harmony 
'with its surroundings as that of Egypt cer- 





Nile was naturally deified by the old inhabitants. 


who are to pronounce on the life of the being | tainly is—a harmony so wonderful as to be 
come up to judgment; and finally the judge perhaps the most striking circumstance of all 
himself, whose suspended seeptre is to give | to a European, coming from a country where 
the sign of acceptance or condemnation. Here | all art is derived, and its main beauty therefore 
the deceased has crossed the living valley and lost. It is useless to speak of the beauty of 
river; and in the caves of the death region, | Egyptian architecture and sculpture to those 
where the howl of the wild dog is heard by | Who, not going to Egypt, cau form no 
night, is this process of judgment going for-| conception of its main condition—its ap- 
ward; and none but those who have seen the | propriateness. I need not add that I think 
contrasts of the region with their own eyes,— | It worse than useless to adopt Egyptian 
none who have received the idea through the | forms and decoration in countries where there 
borrowed imagery of the Greeks, or the tra-|is no Nile and no Desert, and where decora- 
ditions of any other people,—can have any | tions are not, as in Egypt, fraught with mean- 


It was a god to the mass; and at least one of | adequate notion how the mortuary ideas of the ing—pictured language—messages to the 
the manifestations of deity to the priestly class. primitive Egyptians, and, through them, of the gazer. But 1 must speak more of this here- 
As it was the immediate cause of all they had, civilized world at large, have been originated | after. Suffice it now that in the hills, angular 
and all they hoped for—the creative power re-| by the everlasting conflict of the Nile and the | at their summits, with angular mounds at their 
gularly at work before their eyes, usually con- | Desert. bases, and angular caves in their strata, we 
quering, though occasionally checked, it was to| How the presence of these elements has, in | could not but at once see the originals of tem- 
them the Good Power ; and the Desert was the | all ages, determined the occupations and habits | ples, pyramids, and tombs. Indeed, the pyra- 
Evil one. Hence came a main part of their of the inhabitants, needs only to be pointed mids look like an eternal fixing down of the 
faith, embodied in the allegory of the burial of out; the fishing, the navigation, andthe almost shifting sand-hills which are here a main fea- 
Osiris in the sacred stream, whence he rose, amphibious habits of the people are what they |ture of the desert. If we consider further 
once a year, to scatter blessings over the earth. owe to the Nile ; and their practice of laborious | what facility the desert has afforded for scien- 
Then, the structure of their country originat- tillage to the Desert. A more striking | tific observation—how it was the field for the 
ed or modified their ideas of death and life.| instance of patient industry can nowhere be | meteorological studies of the Egyptians, and 
As to the disposal of their dead, they could not | found than in the method of irrigation prac-|how its permanent pyramidal forms served 
dream of consigning their dead to the waters, |tised in all times in this valley. After the sub- | them, whether originally or by derivation, with 
which were too sacred to receive any meaner | instruments of measurement and calculation 
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body than the incorruptible one of Osiris: 
nor must any other be placed within reach of 
its waters, or in the way of the pure produc- 
tion of the valley. There were the boundary 
rocks, with the hints afforded by their caves. 
These became sacred to the dead. After the 
accumulation of a few generations of corpses, 
it became clear how much more extensive was 
the world of the dead than that of the living: 
and as the proportion of the living to the dead 
e, before men’s eyes, smaller and smaller, 
the state of the dead became a subject of pro- 
portionate importance to them till their bith 
and practice grew into what we see them in 
the records of the temples and tombs,—en- 
grossed with the idea of death and in pre 
ration for it. The unseen world became all in 
all to them ; and the visible world and present 
life of little more importance than as the neces- 
sary introduction to the higher and greater. 
The imagery before their eyes perpetually 
sustained these modes of thought. Every- 
where they had in presence the symbols of the 
worlds of death and life;—the limited scene 
of production, activity, and change;—the valle 
with its verdure, its floods, and its busy mul- 
titudes, who were all incessantly passing away, 
to be suceeeded by their like; while, as a 


boundary to this scene of life, lay the region 
of death, to their view unlimited, and mane 


lastingly silent to the human ear.—Their 


sidence of the Nile, every drop of water need- | : 
ed for tillage, and for all other purposes, forthe for astronomical purposes—we shall see that, 
rest of the year, is hauled up and distributed one way or another, the desert has been a great 
by human labor—up to the point where the | benefactor to the Egyptians of all time, how- 
sakia, worked by oxen, supersedes the shadoof, ever fairly regarded, in some senses, as an 
worked by men. ‘Truly the desert is here a|enemy. ‘The sand may, as I said before, have 
hard task-master—or rather a_pertinacious a fair side to its character, if it has taken a 
enemy, to be incessantly guarded against—but | leading part in determining the ideas, the feel- 
yet a friendly adversary, inasmuch as such na-| ings, the worship, the occupation, the habits, 
tural compulsion to toil is favorable to a na-| and the arts of the people of the Nile valley, 
tion’s character. | for many thousand years. 

One other obligation which the Egyptians a ga oN 
owe to the Desert struck me freshly and forci- Miscellany. 
bly, from the beginning of our voyage to the ae 
rd It plainly originated their ideas of art. wet Boi oregano 
Not those of the present inhabitants, which are Eeteth bb ievancin heaees: 
wholly Saracenic still, but those of the primi- No anguish that the —s a jas 
tive race who appear to have originated art all inikes7;ae 
over the world. The first thing that impressed Discordant powers prevail— 
me in the Nile scenery, above Cairo, was the beige eal apa 

. nd sympathy may fail 
angularity of almost all forms. The trees ap- ienatt heatenes ndleclolin 
red almost the only exception. The line of To jure us to the sky ; 

the Arabian hills soon became so even as to 
give them the appearance of being supports to 
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And Anex ts bear the good it brings, 
With fostering care on high. 
Though others, weary atthe watch, 


a vast table-land, while the sand hea up at May sink to iol spent sleep, 
their bases was like a row of pyramids, Else- ee is nen 


where, one’s idea of sand-hills is that of all 
round eminences they are the roundest, but 
here their form is generally that of truncated 


Yet ruxy with ministering zeal 
The cup of healing bring, 

And bear our love and gratitude 
Away on heavenly wing. 

And thus the inner life is wrought, 
The blending earth and heaven— 

The love more earnest in its glow, 
Where much has been forgiven 


pyramids. The entrances of the caverns are 
square. The masses of sand left by the Nile 
aresquare, The river banks are graduated by 





imagery of death was wholly suggested by the 





the action of the water, so that one may see a 


(Mrs. Oakes Sairu.)} 
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Banvanp’s Panorama, to which we called 
our readers’ attention some months ago, is still 
daily exhibiting in this city.. The faithfulness 
with which the principal features of the banks 
of the Mississippi river are delineated, is uni- 
versally acknowledged; and all the varied 
apne of river life and incident are introduced 
with much felicity. Many stay-at-home travel- 
Jers who wish to make a run down the Missis- 
sippi in three hours or so instead of the same 
number of days, have here tasted of some of 
the pleasures of travelling without the incon- 
veniences. We should think a trip to England 
would be a profitable experiment for Mr. Ban- 
vard, whom we congratulate upon the hand- 
some reward which he is at last reaping for 
the hardships he has undergone. 


InTERNATIONAL Coryricnt.—Some three 
weeks since two memorials addressed to Con- 
= praying an amendment of the present 
aw of copyright, one from John Jay, and the 
other signed by W. C. Bryant, and others, all 
of the city of New York, were presented to the 
House of Representatives by Mr. T. Butler 
King, of Georgia, upon whose motion they 
were ordered to be referred to a select commit- 
tee. This committee has only recently been 
appointed, and, as we learn from a Washing- 
ton letter, consists of the following gentlemen : 
T. Butler King, of Georgia; George P. 
Marsh, of Vermont; Charles J. Ingersoll, of 
Pensylvania; Horace Mann, of Massachu- 
setts; Isaac E. Morse, of Louisiana; Henry 
W. Hilliard, of Alabama ; Alexander D. Sims, 
of South Carolina; William P. Preston, of 
Virginia; and Henry C. Murphy, of New 
York. 

Most of these gentlemen are well known to 
the public for the interest which they have 
taken in advancing the cause of letters. We 
anticipate, says the Evening Post, at their 
hands an able and elaborate report in favor of 
amending the present law of copyright, in 
such a manner as to relieve American authors 
from the overwhelming competition of un- 
bought foreign literature, and to secure them, 
also, in the right to furnish translations of their 
own works. We look to the committee to dis- 
pel, at once and for ever, the idle objections 
which have been urged against an internation- 
al copyright—a measure necessary alike for 
the protection of authors, the security of pub- 
lishers, the advancement of sound morals, the 
establishment of a national literature, and the 
vindication of the American character. 


A New F isn Story.—We have heard of a 
gentleman on the Hudson, who every afternoon 
calls the finny tenants of his pickerel pond to- 
gether by ringing the dinner bell; and the Bos- 
ton Transcript gave last summer some account 
of a little girl at Rocky Nook, in Hingham, who 
had succeeded in taming some fish in a pond, 
so that they would come at her call and feed out 
of her hand. ‘The following story rather beats 
both of these. 

At the meeting of the Liverpool Literary and 
Philosophical Society, held on Monday, some 
most extraordinary statements, relative to the in- 
stinct of the brute creation, were made by a visi- 
tor, one Dr. Warwick. He said that when he 
resided at Dunham, the seat of the Earl of Stam- 
ford and Warrington, he was walking one eve- 
ning in the park, and came toa pond where fish, 
intended for the table, were temporarily kept. 
He took particular notice of a fine pike, of about 
six pounds weight, which, when it observed him, 
darted hastily away. In so doing it struck its 
head against a tenterhook in a post (there be- 
ing several in the pond, placed there to prevent 
poaching), and as it afterwards appeared, fractur- 
ed its skull, and turned the optic nefve on one 
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side. The agony evinced by the animal was 
most horrible. It rushed to the bottom, and bor- 
ing its head into the mud, whirled itself round 
with such velocity that it was almost lost to the 
sight for a short interval. 

It then plunged about the pond, and at length 
threw itself completely out of the water onto the 
bank. He (the doctor) went and examined it, 
and found that a very small portion of the brain 
was pretruding from the fracture in the skull. 
He carefully replaced this, and with a small sil- 
ver toothpick, raised the indented portion of the 
skull. The fish remained stiil for a short time, and 
then he put it again into the pond It appeared 
at first a good deal relieved, but in a few mi- 
nutes it again darted and plunged about until it 
threw itself out of the water a second time. A 
second time Dr. Warwick did what he could to 
relieve it and again put it into the water It 
continued for several times to throw itself out of 
the pond, and with the assistance of the keeper, 
the doctor made a kind of pillow for the fish, 
which was then left in the pond to its fate. 
Upon making his appearance at the pond on the 
following morning, the pike came towards him 
tothe edge of the water, and actually laid its 
head upon his foot. The dector thought this 
most extraordinary, but he examined the fish’s 
skull, and found it going on all right. He then 
walked backwards and forwards along the edge of 
the pond for some time, and the fish continued 
to swim up and down, turning whenever he 
turned, but being blind on the wounded side of its 
skull, it always appeared agitated when it had 
that side towards the bank, as it could not then 
see its benefactor. 

On the next day he took some young friends 
down to see the fish, which came to him as usual, 
and at length he actually taught the pike to come 
to him at his whistle, and feed out of his hands. 
With other persons it continued as shy as fish 
usually are. He (Dr. Warwick) thought this a 
most remarkable instance of gratitude in a fish 
for a benefit received, and as it always came at 
his whistle, it proved also what he had previ- 
ously, with other naturalists, disbelieved, that 
fishes are sensible to sound. 





Glimpses of Books. 
A RUSSIAN BOOKSELLER. 
“Mr. Sonorr’s business is flourishing ; he is 


an exception to other booksellers and publishers 
in Russia, who are a rich in imagination, 


and live on in hope. The fact is, Mr. Sonoff 
follows a course unlike that pursued by the 
trade in general. He has no wish to be 
the publisher of authors of celebrity, and is 
quite indifferent to the honor of associating his 
name with that of illustrious men, destined to 
descend to posterity. In this particular, Mr. 
Sonoff is not quite so short-sighted as may be 
at first imagined : the result proves it,—a satis- 
factory result, which we express in the word 
capital. Judging from his own accumulations, 
and from the ill success which attends those 
who pursue a different course, we must con- 
clude that it is ruinous in Russia to publish 
the works of literary celebrities: not that Mr. 
Sonoff is incapable of appreciating’ first-rate 
productions, or that he despises compositions 
of a high order; far from it, his respect for 
them is great; he buys them sometimes, and 
reads them always, but he considers them as 
addressed only to the elevated orders of society, 
and knows that their publications will not ena- 
ble booksellers to profit, or even to live. 

“ Like a thorough man of business, he knows 
itis the demand for the article that enriches 
the vendor, and that the most profitable trade 
in the world is done with the people. 

“Such reasoning may be considered by 
some as narrow and selfish, and as resulting 
from cupidity; but there is, viewed in one 
light, at least, seeming patriotism in it. 
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* Mr. Sonoff knows how to gloss it over, by 
saying that it enlightens the mass of the popu- 
lation, to whose instruction he devotes himself, 
and the sum he receives from the people forms 
but a small indemnity for the glory he abandons 
to his brethren. 

“ He publishes alphabets and catechisms, but 
rarely grammars, for the Russian grammar is so 
difficult and so crabbed! and he considers that 
as the nobility do without it, it would be dis- 
respectful in the peasantry to require it. 

“ He does not refuse to sell prints, but pro- 
duces highly celored subjects on the most 
ordinary occurrerces. 

“To the original Russian map of the world 
he is very partial ; it is indeed a curious pro- 
duction, and merits a place in all museums and 
public libraries. The reader has probably never 
seen it, and it would be a puzzle to name the 
author. Like most useful and popular dis- 
coveries, the Russian map of the world was 
doubtless invented by some unknown genius— 
some itinerant Homer. It favors the opinion 
of the primitive Russian nt, who thinks 
that the earth, surrounded by water, reposes on 
a fish—an immense but invisible whale; the 
sea is represented by a large blue circle called 
the Great Ocean. 

“ A church is the symbol of Moscow, with 
the inseription---' the Orthodox Country.’ France 
is a square, placed at will, and denominated 
‘country rich in wines.’ The boundaries of 
kingdoms and empires are curiously jumbled up; 
the Russian peasant holds geographical science 
very cheap. 

“The burlesque and popular picture of the 
cat buried by the mice, can be procured at 
Mr. Sonoff’s shop. These engravings are in 
great request, and are to be met with in every 
inn on the high roads and bye-roads alongside 
of the portraits of Napoleon and Alexander, 
and the print of the entrance of the allies into 
Paris. 

“ But novels are the great source of profit to 
Mr. Sonoff; porters and footmen are his most 
numerous customers ; a taste for reading de- 
scends in Russia, as it does in Paris, to the hall 
and to the lodges of the dvorniks. Romances 
are generally in demand; and to supply the 
place of original works, few of which exist, 
translations adapted to the public taste occupy 
the first rank; next come the adventures of 
highwaymen ; and then moral tales ; especially 
those which describe the escape of young 
women from seduction. ‘The histories of in- 
nocent and persecuted girls,’ said Mr. Sonofl 
with the bonhomie of a shopkeeper, ‘are much 
sought for, and we cannot have too many of that 
nature.” 

“ Mr. Sonoff does not sell his works by the 
individual copy, it is not sufficiently expeditious, 
nor by the weight, which would not be enough 
remunerative ; he sells them by measure, by 
the archine, or by the metre, by the ell or fathom. 

you require some novels or select works ? 
You can have them from left to right, or from 
right to left, in the Jewish or in the Russian 
fashion. 

“ His travelling clerks explore the most dis- 
tant provinces, and the pedlars who are met 
with carrying enormous bags filled with books 
on their shoulders, are generally in his service. 
The fair of Nijni is the principal entrepot ; and 
he pours out by that channel the works which 
might otherwise stagnate in his shop. 

* Sonoff is at no loss for authors, but he gives 
the preference to translators, because the works 
he selects are such as have been already ap- 
proved of by public opinion, and are calculated 
to guide and enlighten public taste. The love 
of progress in this respect gets the better of 
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his natural feelings ; but he redeems this liberal- 
ism by his attention to morality. git 

« Among his translators Mr. Zwétaieff was 
the favorite. A delightful person was Mr. 
Zwétaieff when sober, which was about once 
in seven days; for his rule was to rest for six 
days and work upon the seventh, which made 
it difficult for Mr. Sonoff to get hold of him. 

“ Whenever he received a sum of money, no 
matter how large, he became invisible as long 
as it lasted; but the void in his pocket brought 
him back invariably to Mr. Sonoff, who, to pre- 
vent his escape, was accustomed to lock him 
up, and load him with work. 

“ Whenever Sonoff laid hands on Zwétaieff, 
he took care to place before hima ream of paper, 
and a quart bottle of brandy. Zweétaieff took 
off his boots to keep his head clear, and placed 
himself at the disposal of his patron. 

“He wrote with a goose quill—but it was a 
flying one, and filled a quire of paper as expe- 
ditiously as he emptied a bottle of brandy. 

“In the last operation it would have been 
difficult to find his equal in all the Russias; 
Poland, perhaps, might have furnished a rival. 

“He did not require a dictionary—he was a 
living one himself; he was never embarrassed 
by a phrase; the literary locomotive travelled 
mountains and valleys without once stumbling 
or repeating himself. 

“ Thinking that a man who knows two lan- 
guages (he translates from the French and 
German), is worth two men, and that he who 
knows three is worth three men, he insisted on 
being remunerated in proportion, and Sonoff 
was in despair at the increased demands of the 
writer.—Formerly he had been satisfied with a 
dvougrivenot (eighty cents); then he insisted 
on a poltinnik (two francs); and latterly he 
demanded a silver rouble, about four francs, 
whenever, after two days’ labor, he deposited 
materials for a volame on Mr. Sonoff’s table. 
In proportion as French ideas entered his brain, 
his throat acquired a partiality for French 
brandy, and he declared that what was manu- 
factured in Russia under that name, was too 
vulgar for his palate. Sonoff protested long 
against this outrage to patriotism, but Zwe- 
taieff insisted, and making it a sine qua non, 
Sonoff was obliged to yield, and substitute 
— for Jeraphétisch.”---The Russian Sketch- 
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Recent Publications. 


The Public and Private History of the Popes 
of Rome, from the Birth of Christ and St. 
Peter. the First Bishop of Rome, to Pope Pius 
IX. the present Living Pope, including the 
History of Saints, Martyrs, Fathers of the 
Church, Religious Orders, Cardinals, Inquisi- 
tions, Schisms, and the Great Reformers. 
Parts I to IV. By Louis Marie de Cormenin. 
Philadelphia: T. B Peterson, 98 Chestnut St. 


Tue work which bears the foregoing inviting 
and comprehensive title is in course of publica- 
tion in the serial form. It was published a year 
or two ago by Campbell of Philadelphia, and the 
plates having changed hands, the present pro- 
prietor seems bent upon giving it an extensive 
circulation. Not having access to the original 
French, we are not prepared to pronounce upon 
the faithfulness of the translation, but we are 
not favorably impressed with the style ; literal it 
may be, elegant it certainly is not. A curious in- 
stance of misinterpretation (so, in the absence of 
the original,we have reason tosurmise)of thecom- 
mon style of French phrase, commencing with 
“*on,” and involving a ludicrous contradiction,oc- 
curs on the very first page of the History. “ The 
disciples of Christ did not employ force to cause 
men to receive their ceepiss on the contrary, 


preaching, aided by their example, made the 
most rapid progress. They persecuted the man 
of God. They pursued him witha fury, &c.” 
As to the substance of the work it appears 
to be readable enough, and making due allow- 
ance for the touches which may be thrown in to 
give a piquancy to the dry details of history, and 
of which the epithet ‘ private” affords a signifi- 
cant hint, it may pass muster for what is nowa- 
days termed popular reading, where minute 
accuracy is not always considered indispensa- 
ble; but as it is without notes and references to 
authorities, the labor of verification would be too 
onerous for the student who might not be dis- 
posed to confide in the ipse dixit of M. de Cor- 
menin, alias Timon; and Bower, and Ranke, and 
other standard writers will still continue to be 
his most valuable aids in the study of The His- 
tory of the Church of Rome’ 


The Wanderings and Fortunes of some Ger- 
man Emigrants. By Frederick Gerslecker. 
Translated by David Black. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, 12mo. pp. 270. 


Havine been favored with a copy in advance 
of publication, we have read this interesting 
yolume with much gratification. Several ex- 
tracts which ure already in type have been 
crowded out; but they will appear next week. It 
purports to relate the adventures of a party of 
Germans whocame to the United States under a 
mutual agreement to buy land in the West, and 
cultivate it incommon. The emigrants, sixty- 
five in number, are supposed to have left Bremen- 
haven about five years ago in the good ship Hoff- 
nung. The voyage is very well told, and the 
details of a passage in the steerage form a good 
supplement to the minute account of cabin life 
in a steamer given by Mr. Ab!ott in his Summer 
in Scotland. Landing at New York, they suffer 
from the impositions to which strangers in all 
large cities are liable. At length they meet with 
a certain Dr. Normann, from whom, after some 
negotiation, they purchase 160 acres of land on 
the Big Hatchee River in Tennessee, putting im- 
plicit confidence in his representations. 

Away then they travel towards the land of 
promise, full of sanguine expectations, and after 
a variety of adventures by the way, find them- 
selves in due time at their journey’s end. Of 
course they have been taken in not a little in 
the purchase of the land, but they strive to make 
the best of it, and work manfully for a time. 
Many exciting incidents take place here, which 
are related with much spirit ; though we are not 
quite sure that the author’s inventive powers 
have not been called upon to aid the efforts of 
his memory. Eventually the settlement on the 
Big Hatchee is abandoned, the community is 
broken up, and scattered in all directions; but 
the leading personages are satisfactorily disposed 
of, and a cleverly told story is wound up in pro- 
per novel fashion. 

There are many valuable hints in this little 
book to intending emigrants. It is not free from 
errors of fact, misrepresentations, and superficial 
observations, but these every American reader 
will easily rectify ; and though the author occa- 
sionally indulges in remarks and reflections not 
in the best taste—the harmless ebullitions of a 
man probably smarting under “ the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,” these we can 
very well afford to overlook, in favor of the clear 
descriptions, sprightly dialogue, and vigorous 
narrative power that are the main characteris- 
tics of a book, which has at bottom a substratum 
of freshness and truth. 


A Universal History of the most Remarkable 
Events of all Nations. Nos. 1 and 2. New 
York: William H. Graham, Tribune Buildings. 


Here we have a commencement of a History 
of the World, in a series of Letters, by sume- 
body whose name is not given to somebody else 
who is equally incognito. It is very nicely 
printed, is illustrated with a full-length portrait 
of Adam, and is dedicated to M. Thiers. We 
have read the preface, from which we make the 





they were persecuted in all ways, and their 





duce quite as correct an idea of the work as we 
have had the time or the disposition to form in 
its present incomplete state :— 

** The bold censures I have passed upon the 
prejudices and superstitions of mankind; the 
severity with which I have treated the disgrace- 
ful artifices, and ridiculous pretensions of 
princes, priests, and aristocrats ; together with 
my vindication of the people’s rights, and of the 
free sway of their reasoning faculties ; cannot but 
raise many enemies against this work and its 
author. These reflections, with the importance 
and sublimity of the work itself, have, at times, 
made me doubt the propriety of offering my 
thoughts to the public; but, convinced that my 
readers will find that [ had the promulgation of 
truth for my chief object, and that no pusillani- 
mous fear of human enmity and criticism has 
prevented me from uttering that which I deem- 
ed would promote the true interests of my fellow- 
men, I flatter myself with the hope, that the 
lovers of truth will acknowledge that my labor 
has not been in vain.” 


The Horticulturist for May. 
J. Downing. 
tor Office. 
Tus number contains some good suggestions 
on the employment of evergreens in ornamental 
plantations. There are also a couple of articles 
upon the strawberry problem, which has long 
been a bone of contention among the cultiva- 
tors, which concisely stated, is this—Are there 
male and female plants of the same variety? 
Into this much vexed question we have no incli- 
nation to enter, contenting ourselves with eating 
the fruits even of mixed marriages, if horticul- 
turists so determine, and sincerely hoping that 
they may never cease to multiply. 


Edited by A. 
Albany: Luther Tucker, Cultiva- 


The Children of the New Forest. By Capt 
Marryatt, R.N. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
12mo. pp. 280. 

Wer are at a loss to characterize this book, 
which is by no means one of the happiest of the 
gallant Captain's productions. It strikes us as 
one of those narratives in which nothing is lost 
to the reader by perusing it simply for the sake 
of any interest he may feel in the current of the 
mere story. ‘The scene isin England; the time, 
that of the Great Rebellion; the children are 
the orphans of a royalist, whose property is 
ravaged and confiscated. They take refuge 
when quite young in the recesses of the New 
Forest, where they support themselves by agri- 
culture and the chase, and meet with a variety 
of adventures. Of course when the king “ gets 
his own again,” matters are all comfortably set- 
tled. But as far as individual or national cha- 
racter is concerned, the scene might have been 
laid in any other country: and as to being a 
faithful picture of the times, we fear that with- 
out the finger-posts of dates and names the curi- 
ous inquirer would have a considerable latitude 
of choice. 


Eight Years in Canada. 
chardson. 232 pp. 8vo. 
da: H. H. Cunningham. 

Tue neat volume bearing the above caption, 
with a Canadian imprint [it is not often we meet 
with publications from the North side of the 
New York line], is not only a pleasant volume of 
American travel, but contains further, a good 
deal of matter meet for political history, em- 
bracing a review of the administrations of Lords 
Durham and Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot, and 
Lord Metcalfe. It includes, besides, numerous 
interesting letters from well known public cha- 
racters, holding offices of trust and occupying a 
conspicuous position. The author, well known 
as the author of ** Wacousta,” and other admired 
literary compositions, appears to be a candid, 
liberal observer and thinker, and altogether a 
fair minded man. He is the author of several 
works of fiction, two of them formerly quite 
popular, “ Ecarté,” and ‘* Wacousta,” the former 
a novel of fashionable life, and the latter, if we 


By Major Ri- 
1847. Montreal, Cana- 





following extract, whence our readers may de- 


do not mistake, an Indian tale. 
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A Life in Earnest, encouraged in a Course 
of Lectures to Young Men. By Rev. C. Billings 
Smith, M.A. Pp. 204. 12mo. New Haven ; 
Horace Day. 


E:1ent Lectures to Young Men—on True 
Manliness, Labor, Home, Claims of the Times, 
Politics, Elements of Success, Self Reliance, 
and Religion. fy 

A collection of moral truisms, couched in the 
stereotyped terms of ethical commonplaces. 
Doubtless useful as originally delivered, but 
hardly worthy of the immortality of print. 

The author has made two verbal errors in his 
preface : ** preventative” should be without the 
third syllable, and the use of “* goo ‘ishntéss” is 
a philological liberty no guvod writer should 
allow himself to take with the English lan- 
guage. 


Domestic Apimals. By R. S. Allen. Pp. 
227, 12mo. New York: é. M. Saxton. 

UnpeRk this brief title we find a history and 
description of all the useful domestic animals 
and live stock of a farm, with directions for their 
management, breeding, rearing, &c.; an ac- 
count, too, of their diseases and the proper 
remedies for them—concluding with full direc- 
tions for the management of the dairy. A most 
useful book for the farmer, his wife, and chil- 
dren; indeed, a miniature Farmer's Library in 
one volume—embracing a multitude of impor- 
tant items of information, and discussing a va- 
riety of points essential to be known. 








Wublishers’ Circular. 





ANNOU NCEMENTS. 

Mrs. Emsury’s Forrucominc Work.-—- 
“Glimpses of Home Life” is the title of a work 
by Mrs. Embury, now in the press of Riker. 
Mrs. Embury has always been a great literary 
favorite with the public, and her admirable 
wrilings now appear so rarely and so far be- 
tween, that this publication will be sought for 
with avidity. 

J. W. Moore, of Philadelphia, has nearly 
ready, Richard Cowling Taylor’s great work on 
the Geographical and Geological Distribution of 
** Mineral, Combustible, or Fossil Fuel.” ‘The 
author has been several years collecting materi- 
als for this work on the statistics of coal, which 
is calculated to be of immense importance to a 
certain class of readers in this country. We 
understand that it will be put to press 30 soon as 
a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained. 

Henry F. Anners, of Philadelphia, has in 
preparation, “The Gift of Friendship, for 
1849,” 15mo., Steel Illustrations, 3d volume; 
‘*The Remember Me, for 1849,” I!6mo. Steel 
Illustrations; ** The Hyacinth, for 1549,” Ismo 
Steel Plates, 5th volume (Juvenile): ‘ The 
Pearl, or Affection’s Gift, for 1849” (Juvenile), 
fine colored plates; ** The Miscellaneous Poems 
of Martin Farquhar Tupper, A.M., F.R.S.,” 
32mo. ;” ** The Gift of a Friend, and Affection’s 
Gift,” by B. Barton, 32mo.; “The Casket of 
Love,’’:,,32mo. ;” “The Offering of Love,” 
32mo. ;” ** The Sybil’s:Cave, or Beok of Ora- 
cles,” selected and arranged by Mrs. Anna 
Bache. 

Rosert P. Smirn, Philadelphia, has just 
completed the publication of a work entitled 
‘** ILlustrations of Medical Botany ;’ consisting 
of colored figures of the Plants affording the im- 
portant articles of the Materia Medica; and de- 
scriptive text by Joseph Carson, M.D., Professor 
of Materia Medica, &c. &c. This work consists 
of one hundred plates, large quarto, drawn on 
stone and very finely colored); avith accompany- 
ing descriptions, and published in Five Num- 
bers of Twenty Plates each, price five se ones a 
number. Or in two volumes, handsomely bound 
and gilt stamped, $25. In neat, black, glass 
covered frames for lectures, complete, $40. It 
is proposed to issue a supplementary volume in 
the course of the year, containing numerous va- 
luable | pany now necessarily excluded by the 
limit of one hundred plates. 





[May 13. 





(> Booksellers and Publishers will do well to keep an 
eye upon the department of our paper devoted to “ an- 
nouncements,”’ to get the speediest intelligence of books 
which are about to come into the market; and when wish- 
ing to notify the public of their own contemplated literary 
undertakings, they should, in sending us the title, &c., of 
the work in hand, mark it “ announcement,” in order that 
the information thus given may not be mistaken in this 
office for an advertisement. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





One Copy one Year, . «. .« - + $300 
Two Copies “ . oF one copy two years, 5 00 
Four “ “ —-, to one address, . - 1000 


Payments to be made in advance. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, . . 75 
One Column, a * ees 
One Page, bed be . mule 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 


YEARLY TERMS. 


Eighteen Lines, . ° e ° - 3000 
Thirty Lines, 7 . A e P . 4500 
One Column, e / ; 150 00 
One Page, . 400 00 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before Tuesday 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be 
inserted until forbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publishers. 

Apvertisers By THe YEAR, occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad- 
ae are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 
gaged. 

To Cuanee an ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 

To Wrrupraw aN ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforeband. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
157 Broadway. 





*,* The publication of this weekly list has materially 


assisted persons residing at a distance, in making their | 


orders for books; and we are assured that, in many in- 

stances, publishers have been indebted to it for the sale of 

copies of their works. 

Having been compelled, in many instances, to glean the 
titles from Advertisements in the daily papers, the list has 
not been as full and perfect in every particular as it is our 
desire to make it. Henceforth, if publishers, immediately 
upon the issue of any work, will forward to us a copy of 
the title-page and the price, marked “ Literary World’s 
weekly list,” all deficiencies of this kind will be remedied. 

April 22. OSGOOD & CO. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 

FROM 6TH TO 13TH MAY. 

en ART-UNION TRANSACTIONS, for 1847. 

Society). 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA; or, Theological Review, con- 
ducted by Professors B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, 
with special co-operation of Dr. Robinson and Prof. 
Stuart. For May, 1848 (Wiley & Putnam), $1. 

BOOTH AND) MORFIT’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF CHE- 
mistry, !heoretical and Practical, Part If. (Carey & 
Hart), 25 cents. 

BULKLEY (REV. C. H.)\—Niagara; a Poem. 12mo. 
pp. 191. (Leavitt, Trow & Co.) 

COLES (DK. L. B.)—The Philosophy of Health, or Health 
without Medici 2d editi (Tieknor & Co.), 25 cts. 

DAVIDSON (REV. DR.)—Leaves from the Book of Na- 
ture. 16mo. cloth. (Gates & Stedman), 50 cents. 

DENIS (H )—Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in 
the Supreme Court and in the Court for the Correction of 
Errors of the State of New York, by Hiram Denis. 
Vol. LIL, 8vo. pp. 610. Banks, Gould & Co. 

DICKENS'S DOMBEY & SON. 2 vois., illustrated edi- 
tion. (John Wiley), paper, $1 50; cloth, $2. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF 
Book-Keeping by single entry: containing three differ- 





ent forms of books; designed respectively for the | 


Farmer, Mechanic,and Merchant. l6mo.cloth. (A. 58. 
Barnes), 50 cents. 

GERSLA.CKER (FREDERICK).—The Wanderings and 
Fortunes of some German Emigrants, translated by 
Jared Black. I2mo. (D. Appleton & Co.), paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

HUDSON (H. N.)—Lectures on Shakspeare. 2 vols. 
mo. (Baker & Scribner), $1 50. 

JAMES.—Sir Theodore Broughton, or Laurel Water. 
(Harper & Bros.), paper, 25 cents. 

JOHNSON’S EXAMINATION OF SNODGRASS ON 
the Apostolical Succession. 12mo. (Stanford & Swords), 
paper, 25 cents. 

LAMARTINE’S GIRONDISTS, Vol. 3, with frontispiece 
(completing the work). 12mo. (Harper & Bros.), mus- 
lin, 80 cents; paper, 70 cents. 

LOCKWOOD (R.)—An Analytical and Practical Synop- 
sis of all the cases argued and revised in Law and 
Equity in the Court for the Correction of Errors of the 
State of New York, from 1799 to 1847, with the names 
of the cases and table of titles, &c., by Ralph Lockwood. 
1 vol. 8vo. (Banks, Gould & Co.). 

MODERN HISTORY, from the Fell of Rome to the pre- 
senttime. By 8. G. Goodrich, author of Pariey's Tales 


and Histories, (Morton & Griswold, Louisville, Ky. ; 
Huntington & Saree, New York), $1 13. ; 

MAJOR JONES'S SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, com. 
prising the Scenes, Incidents, and Adventures in his 
Tour from Georgia to Canada, with Eight designs by 
Darley. (Carey & Hart), paper, 50 cents. 

NAPOLEON, AND THE MARSHALS OF THE Em- 
pire, with 16 Steel Portraits in Military Costume. Pp. 
720. In 2 vols. 12mo, (Carey & Hart), $2 50. 

PETERS (RICHARD).—Pull and Arranged Digest of the 

ons in Common Law, Equity, and Admiralty, in 
the Courts of the United States, from the organization of 
the Government in 1789 to 1847, in the Supreme, 
Circuit, District, and Admiralty Courts ; with Appendix. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo. sheep (Carey & Hart), 310. 

PETER SCHLEMIHL IN AMERICA. 12mo. pp. 494 
(Carey & Hart), cloth, $1 50. 

POPULAR LIBRARY OF AMUSEMENT AND IN 
struction, No. 1—The Redbreast, from the Germun of C. 
Von Schmid, Illustrated (E. Dunigan), 16 cents. 

REYNOLDS.—The Reformed Highwayman. A Novel. 
(Vurgess, Stringer & Co ), $1. 

REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED 
in the Court of Chancery of the State of New York, 
before the Hon. Lewis H. Sandford, late Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the First Circuit. Vol. 3. 8vo. (Bank, Gould & 


Co.) 

SPRI\G (REV. G.)\—The Power of the Pulpit; or, Plain 
Thoughts addressed to Christian Ministers, and those 
who heerthem. I2mo. with portrait of author (Baker & 
Scribner), 75 cts. 

SPARKS’S WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. Vol. 12 
oe volame), 8vo. cloth (Harper & Brothers), 


SOUTH AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES: being 
the Second Volume of Pariey’s Primary Histories. By 
&. G. Goodrich. (Morton & Griswold, Louisville, Ky. ; 
Huntington & Savage, New York) 31 cw. 

THE HARP OF THE WEST; a Collection of Sacred 
Music, arranged for the Organ and Pianoforte, consist- 
ing of Selections trom the most distinguished Composers, 
and a number of original Pieces from the Editors. By 
F. J. Webster and A.T. Sharpe. (Morton & Griswold, 
Louisville. Ky.) 75 cts. 

VALENTINE (UD. T.)--Manual of the Corporation of the 
City of New York, for 1848. 18mo. cloth, with nume- 
rous maps, fre-similes, &c. 

WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
2d edition, 1 vol. red cloth, $1 59; with steel engravings, 
$1 75 (John Wiley). 

WATER-CURE iN AMERICA; or, Two Hundred and 
Twenty Cases of various Diseases treated with Water 
Cure By Drs. Shew, Bedortha, &e. I2mo cloth, 75 
cts.; paper 50 cts. (John Wiley). 

WEBSTER'S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 
tionary of the English Language. 12mo. pp 360 (Hun- 
tington & Savage). 

WILLIAMS (REV. JNO.)—Thoughts on the Gospel 
Miracles. 18mo. (Stanford & Swords) 37 cts. 


LIST OF FOREIGN BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
IN EUROPE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
pt apg heer ami diabolique. Vol. 1, 18mo. 





| 3s. 

GRUNE.—Le chateau et le chaumiére, ou |'influence 
heureuse du bon exemple. 8vo 4s. 

HAXTHAUSEN (BARON A. DE).—Etudes sur Ia Situa- 
tion intérieure, la Vie nationale et les Institutions 
rurales de Ja Russie. Vol. 1, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

HEKMANNSEN (A. N.)—Indices Generum Malacozoo- 
rum primordia. Fase. 7, 8, 8vo., each 3s. 6d 

HERWDIANI Scripta tria emendatiora. Edidit K. Lebrs. 

Accedunt Anuaiecta. 8vo. 10s. 

| HEYSE (J. C. A.)—Allgem. verdeutschenden u. erkli- 

| rend. Fremdwérterbuch. 10 verm. Ausg. royal 8vo. 10s. 


| HOPFST ADT (F.)—Ueber d. Anwendung des gothischen 
Ornaments bei Einfassungen zu Compositionen Folio, 
6 plates, 6s. 

HUMBOLDT (W. v.)—Briefe an eine Freundin. 2d edit. 
2 vols. 8vo. facsim. 16s. 

INSTRUCTIONS historiques, dogmatiques et morales, 
sur les principales fétes de I'église. 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. 
JOURNEES de Ja révolution de 1848, par un Garde Na- 

tionale. 8vo. 48 

| KARR (A.)—La famille Alain. 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. 

KARSTEN (8.)—De Tetralogia, Tragica et Didascalia 
Sophoclea. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

KLENZE (L. v.)—Sammiung architecton. Entwiirfe. fir 
d. Ausfiiirang bestimmt od. wirklich ausgef iihri. 2d ed. 
Part: die Glyptotek, 10 plates. Part 2, die Pinakotek, 
1} plates. Fotio, each 13s. 6d. 

KOSCIAKIEWICZ.—Mémoire pratique sur la pleuro- 

ripneumonie aigue. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KUGLER (F.)}—Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte. 2d ed. 
= ee von Dr. J. Burckhardt. In 3 parts. Part I, 

vo, Os. 

LAMARTINE.—Histoire des Girondins. 8 vols. 8vo. 
£2 8s. ; 8 vols. 24mo. 24s. 

LAUBE’S Paris in 1847. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

LEJAR!)—Récherches sur le culte public et les mys- 
téres de Mithra en orient et en occident. Planches. Liv. 
1 to 13, folio, each 12s. 

LERIS.—Essxi administratif sur l’exploitation pratique 
des chemins de fer franguis. 16mo. 5s. 

LIEBIG (J.) POGGENDORF (J. C.) u. WOLHLER (F.) 
—Handwérterbuch der reinen und augewandten Che- 
mie. Vol. 2, Purt 7 (Electroskap—Extrahiren), 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 
as * gad (H.)—Dipterologische Beitrige. Parts 1—3, 4to. 
3. 
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LUTHER (M.)—Geistliche Lieder, mit den in seinen Leb- 
zetten gebriiuchlichen Singweisen. Herausgeg. v. P. 
Wackernagel. With Border Drawings by G. Konig. 


Ato. 93. 

MEYER (H. v.)—Zur Fauna der Vorwelt. Part 2: Die 
Saurier d. Muscheikalkes mit Riicksicht auf die Saurier 
aus buntem Sandstein und Keuper.. Lfg. 2, royal folio, 
1! pl tes, 18s. 

MICHELET.—Histoire de la revolution. Vols. 1 and 2, 
8vo. exch 78. 

MICHELOTTI (G.)—Description des Fossiles des terrains 
miocénes de I'Italie septentrionale. Ouvrage publ. par 
Ia Soc. holland. des Sciences, et accomp d'un atlas de 
17 planches (lith ) 4to boards, £2. 

MONATHEPFTE, Diisseldorfer, mit [lnstr. von Camp- 
hausen, Hasenclever, Schrédter, &c. Vol. I., Parts | to 
10, 4to. each 3 plates and many woodcuts, subscription 
for 12 parts, 21s. 

MOUL.—Prix de base et de réglement applicables aux 
travaux de batiment éxécutes en 1844. 4to. 10s. 

MULDEK (G. J) —Chemische Untersuchungen. Part 2: 
Uutersuchungen iiber Protein, Behendél. und amorphes 
Chinin, &vo. 35. 

MUELLER § (K, 
(1847), 8vo. 63. 

MUELLER-JOCHMUS (Mj5—Dis alleem. Vilkerrecht 
Vol. 1. Geschichte des Vélkerrechts im Alterthum. &vo. 


A.)—Stitistisches Jahrbuch. Vol. 3 


5s. 6d. 
MUELLER (JOH.)—Lehrbuch der Physik a. Meteorolog. 
3d improved edition, with 1208 engravings, 2 vols. 8vu. 


24s. 

MUNCH (P. A.)—Kart over det sydlige Norge efter de 
bedste vorhandenverende Kilder. 1 Section, Iith. fol. 
8s. 

NETTEMENT.—Les historiens de la révolution frangaise 
Etudes critiques sur les Girondins. 8vo. 8s. 

NISMES.—La Vendée. Liv. 5 to 10, folio, each 5s. 

ORIENTALIA. Edentibus T. G. J. Juysboll, T. Roorda, 
Ul. BE. Weijers. Vol. 2, 8vo. 245.—(Vol. 1 (1840), 24s. 

PALAEONTOGRAPHICA: Beitriige zur Naturgeschichte 
der Vorwelt. Herausg. v. W. Dunker a H. von Meyer. 
Vol. 1, Parts I to 3, 4to. 18 plates, each 7s. 

PFEIFFER (L.)—Abbildang und Beschreibung bliihender 
Cucteen. French and German. 
plates 4s ; col’d, 1s. 6d. 

PHILIPPI (R. A.) —Abbildung u. Beschreibung neuer oder 
wenig gekanater Conchylicn Vol. 3, Part 2, 4to. 6 col'd 
pilates, 8s. . 

POESLES choisies du roi Louis de Baviére. 8va. 7s. 

PAIN.—Quelques propositions concernant les intéréts 
coloniaux, et spécialment de lémancipation immeédiate 
avee association et indemnité &vo_ 5s. 

PETRECHEVALIER.—Bretagne et Vendée. Histoire de 
ia révolution francaise dans louest (Complément de 
In Brétagne ancieune e' moderne.) 8yvu. Ws, 

PINAR) —L*histoire & Vaudience 1240—1848. &vo. 6s. 

POUJOULAT.—Histoire de ta ré volution frangaise. 2 vols, 
avo. Ida. 

PROUZETr —Hiswire de Gévaud in, ou suite aux annales 
de cette province, etc. Vol. 2, 8vo. 5s. 

RANKE (L.)—Neun Bicher preussischer Geschichte. 
Vol. 1, 24 edit. and Vol. 2%, 8vo. each 7s. 

RELNICK (R.)—Die Warzelpriozessin. Ein Kindermihr- 
chen. 4i. 8 col'd plates, 3s. 61. 

RUNGE (®. F.)—Grundriss der Chemie. 
with original patterns, 4s. 

SANDEAU (J.)—Un héritage. 18mo. 33. 

SCHNEIDER (R.)—Das Kriegsj thr 1813. Ein Volksbuch. 
Sve. map. 4s. 

SIEBOLD (P. F. v )—Nippon. Archiv zur Beschreibung 
v. Japan u. dessen Nebsn- u. Schutz-liiadern. Sect. 16, 
aa = plates, 3ts. 6d.; large paper, colored plates, 


Vol. 2, 8vo. 


SPINDLER (C.)—Stiidte u. Menschen. Erinnerangen in 
bunter Reihe. Vol. 1, 12mo. Gs. 6d. 

STERNBERG (A. v.)—Beriihmte deutsche Frauen des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. 2 vols. &vo. 14s. 

STRUVE (F.G. W.)—Eiudes d'Astronomie stellaire. Sur 
la voie lactée et sur ln distance des étoiles fixés. 8vo. 


4s. 
TAYLOR (H.) —Philipp van Artevelde. Dramat. Gedicht 
inS Acten. Aus.d. Engl. a. Dr. A. Heimann &vo. 4s. 
SUE (E.)\—L’orgueil. Vols. 1 to 3, 18mo. each 3s. 
TEMMINCK (C. J.;—Coup d'QEii général sur les Posses- 
sions néerlandaises dans linde Archipélagique. Vol 
1, Java ; Vol. 2. Borneo, Sumatra. 8vo. 24s. 
THERESE.—Eine Reise nach Wien. ®8vo. 6s 6d. 
THIERS.—Histoire de la révolution frangaise. 10 vols. 
8vo. £2. 15s. ; 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. ; 4 vols. Bvo. 28s. 
VAJASANEYVA-SANHITAE. Specimen cam comment. 
primus edid. Dr. A. Weber. 2 parts, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
VARNHAGEN v. ENSE.—Karl Miller's Leben u. kleine 
Schriften. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
VIEHOFF (H )—Goethe’s Leben. Vol. 2, 16mo. portrait, 


4s. 

VIERTEIJAHRS-CATALOG aller neuen Erscheinungen 
im Felde der Literatur in Doutsebland. Nach d. Wis- 
senschaften geordnet. Mit alphibet. Register. 1847, 
Part 4, 8vo Is. 

VLAEMSCHE VOLK*BOCKEN, uitg. d. J. FP. Willems 
en Snellaert. Parts |—3. l2mo. Gent. 

1. Keizer Karl, 2s. 
2 Reinaert de Vos, L. 2s. 
3. De Ridder m. d. Zwane, is. . 

VOGT (C.)\—Lehrbuch der Geologie und Petrefacten- 
kunde. Theiiweise nach Elie de Beaumont’s Voriesun- 
gen un der Ecole des mincs 2 vols. (4 parts) 8vo, many 
woodcuts, 17s. 6d. 

WAGNER (M.)—Der Kaukasus u. d. Land der Kosaken 
in 1843 bis 1816. Vol 1, 8vo. 5s. 

WHEATON (H.)—Elements du Droit international. 2 
vols. 8vo. 14s. 


Vol. 2, Part 4, 4to. 5 | 
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| 
FRENCH BOOKS. | 
| 





PARIS EDITIONS. 
HE Subscribers would inform the Trade that they | 
keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, | 
the most approved works in the various departments of | 
education, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, | 
Rhetoric. Logic, Biography, Literature, Mythology. Natu- | 
ral Philosophy, Chemistry, 4rithmetic, Mathematics, | 
Reading Books, Phrase Books, Dictionaries. &c , &c. 
They have also a large assortment of French works | 
suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &c., many of | 
which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
colored, and bouad in a new and most beautiful style. | 
Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School | 
Books, and American editions, including those edited by | 
F. Sales. | 
Also a good Assortment of | 


STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. | 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


} 
m25 fp tf 411 Broadway. | 


BY COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, | 
191 Broadway. 


OT SALE OF BOOKS. STATIONERY, STEREO- | 
TYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ STOUK, &c. on a) 
CREDIT OF FOUR AND SIX MONTHS, May 16, 1848.—The | 


| undersigned beg to inform Booksellers, Publishers, and 


Stationers, that they will hold a Lot Sale of Books, Paper, | 
Stereotype Plates, Binders’ Materials, and other articles | 
suited to the Trade, INCLUDING THE ENTIRE STOCK 
OF A BOOKSELLER DECLINING BUSINESS, to 
commence on the 16th May ; and solicit consignments for 
it, on which the usual cash advances wil! be made when | 
required. 
Terms of sale, four and six months, for approved en- | 
dorsed notes, COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
At Private Sale, on liberal terms and at reduced prices, 
10,000 Quires of assorted Blank Books, including every | 
variety. } 
Also, 50,000 Envelopes, just received from London. 
ALSO, 





5 Reams very superior Copper Plate Paper, Demy. | 
$ “ “ « o “ Medium. | 
5 “ “ “ “ “ “ Royal. } 
7 o be “ “ “ “ee Imperial. | 
$ * - “ - « S Columbian, 
Also, 1000 Quarto Bibles. a2 | 





| 

IN PRESS. | 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF | 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, | 

Sizth President of the United States. | 

By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12mo. 
DERBY, MILLER & CO., 

Auburn, New York. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO.,, 
14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Have just Published 


THE AMERICAN CARPENTER’S | 
NEW GUIDE, 


Being a new and much improved edition, with plans for 
various staircases, and the lines for producing the face | 
and failing moulds—never before published, with eighty- | 
three copper plates, and observations on the strength of | 
timber, by William Johnson, Arehitect, of Philadeiphia, 
and Peter Nicholson, author of ‘The Carpenters’ and Join- 
ers’ Assistant. 13th edition. Also 

MASON’S FARRIER AND STUD-BOOK, 

By SKINNER. 

Anew, much enlarged, and improved edition. 
HIND’S FARRIERY AND STUD-BOOK, 
New edition, enlarged, &c. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S VALUABLE SERIES 
OF BOOKS 
On Natural History for Schools, Colleges, and Fami- 
lies, in eight purts, separate, and the whole com- 

plete, bound in 2 vols. 12mo. | 


LIFE OF GENERAL Z. TAYLOR; 


Also 
TAYLOR & STAFF. 12mo. | 
GENERAL SCOTT AND STAFF. 12mo. 
With Illustrations. 
EBERLE’S PRACTICE: THERAPEUTICS. 
Children and Notes’ New Edition. 


*,* A large assortinent of School, Medical, Law, Mis- 
cellaneous, and New Books, constantly on hand, and for 
sale L- 2 lowest wholesale prices. 

m 


my6 tf 























MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE, 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
BOSTON, 
Have in Press, and will speedily Publish, 


) WJ T , 1) 1 mop ‘ye T al 
MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By L. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, 
Formerly Lecturer in the Royal Athenwum of Paris, 
Member of the Institate of France, &c. 
American Edition, brought down to the Present Day, and 
Revised, with Notes. 

By WILLIAM 8. CHASE. 

HIS treatise has received high praise 4s a comprehen- 

sive and thorough survey of the various departments 
of Modern French Literature. Ut contains biographical 
and critical notes of all the prominent names in Philosophy, 
Criticism, History, Romance, Poetry, and the Drama; and 
presents 4 full and impartial consideration of the Political 
Tendencies of France, xs they may be traced in the writ- 
ings of authors equally conspicuous as Scholars and as 


| Statesmen, 


Mr. Chase, the American editor, is fuily competent to 
the task he has undertuken; his residence in Paris—a 
personal acquaintance with most of her living authors, 
and « thorough knowlellge of their writings, will be espe- 
cially valuable to the American readers. u29 3t 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC, 


REVISED EDITION, 


HE Publishers give notice that this valuable School 
Book is now in the market. The work has undergone 
a thorough revision. tt contains the characteristics of the 
former edition, in a greatly iniproved form, with such cor- 
rections and additions as the wants of the times demand. 
ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC 
Is almost the only work on Arithmetic used in extensive 
sections of New England. It has been adapted to the 
currency of, and re-published in Canada. It has also been 
translated and re-published in Greece. It is ased in every 
part of the United States ; and in the State of New York, 
is the Text-Book in NINETY-THREE of the ove hundred 
and fifty five Academies which reported to the Regents of 
the University in 1847. Notwithstanding the maultip'ica- 
tien of Arithmetics, made up, many of taim|pol the material 
of Adams's New Arithmetic, the work Jip, steadily in- 
creased in the public favor and demand ; 

Teach. rs, Superin’endents, and Committees, are respect- 
fully invited to examine the revised edition, every facility 
for which will be furnished by the Publishers. 

Puitished and for sale by COLLINS & BROTHER, 
New York; PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston; and J. 
W. PRENTISS & Co., Keene, N.H. a2 6t 








~ AUCTION SALE OF BOOKS, &C, 


BANGS, RICHARDS AND PLATT, 


Auction and Commission Merchants, 
204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EGULAR Sales of Books, Stationery, &c., &c., on 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays of racn Week. 
Consignments respectfully solicited, on which Cash ad- 
vances will be made when required. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 10. 
At 74 o'clock, at the Auction Room. 
VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—An ex- 
tensive and valuable private library of Theological Books, 
including many important and scarce works, 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS, May 11 & 12 


EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL 
Library.—The large and extensive Library of the late Dr. 
Hopkins, of Buffilo, to be sold by order of administration, 
embracing a large collection of Theological Works, many. 
of them English Editions, and including a number of very 
scarce works. Also, a collection of Framed Portraits of 
eminent divines of the Free Church of Scotland. Also, 
a large and valuable eabinet of Shells, containing many 
rare and valuable specimens, in fine preservation, a large 
number of them having been selected from the celebrated 
collection of the late Earl of Tarkeville. 





EXTENSIVE SAL“ OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


XP Catalogues are new preparing, of an Extensive 
Sale of Splencid English and American Books. School 
Books. &c., in quantities, to take place during the present 
month. dew 

AT PRIVATE SALE.—1000 Hartding’s Quarto Bibies, 
No. 1; 1000 do. do. Nes.2, 3; and 4; also, a large assort- 
ment of Bibles im sheep-@xtra, extra gilt and Turkey mo- 
rocco bindings, for sale cheap by the case or smaller 
quantities, 

BLANK BOOKS.—An_ extensive assortment of Blank 
Books, foolscap, demy tedium sizes. in fuli sheep and 
half Russia bindings; also, half bound Blanks, long and 
broad fold quartos; Memorandum Books, Composition 
Books, Scrap-Books, Portfolios, &c., wél manufactured, to 
which the attention of the Trade is invited. my6 tf 
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- JOHN WILEY PUBLISHES THIS WEEK, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


WALTON & COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER; 


OR, THE 
CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S RECREATION, 
By IZAAK WALTON. 
And Instructions how to angle for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream. 
By CHARLES COTTON. 


With copious Notes, for the most part Original, a Bibliographical Preface, giving an account of Fishing and Fishing- 
Books, from the earliest antiquity to the time of Walton, and a Notice of Cotton and his Writings. 


By the AMERICAN EDITOR. 
WITH AN APPENDIX AND GENERAL INDEX. 








Two Parts. In one vol. 12mo. cloth. Illustrated with fine steel engravings, and many woodcuts and Fac-similes. 
$1 75; or, with all the wood engravings bound in red cloth, Libre By style, $1 50. 

“ This is the best pastoral in the language, not excepting Pope’s and Phillips's.” — Haz/itt. 

* * * * © it has been extremely valuable to fishermen, but it is worth far more to everybody, for its charming 
literature.”’—Albany Argus. 

“ The lover of angling, the lover of good old English in its greatest purity and simplicity, and the grateful and con- 
fiding Christian, will alike revd and re-read the Complete Angler for amusement and instruction.” —Courier & ; 

* A strange choice out of all the books of half a century ; yet its simplicity, its sweetness, its natural grace, and happy 


intermixture of grave strains with the precepts of angling, have rendered this book deservedly popular.’”’—Hallam's 
Literature. 

“He (the American Editor) has acquitted himself admirably in his task of presenting to his countrymen a faithful 
edition of Walton, illustrating almost every page with most copious, valuable, and interesting notes.” —Spirit of the 
Times. 

“ Instead of being merely a treatise on fishing, as it would at first view strike the mind, there is learned lore, true 
religion, poetry, and philosophy, in it, and, especially, the Notes by the American Editor are full of instruction, at 
times, of a high order. The work is now illustrated with a portrait of Walton, and several cuts adorn the volume, so 
that we have rarely found a work that furnishes more that is pleasing and useful in the same compass.” —NV. Y. Observ. 

“ Pray make yourself acquainted with it.’—Charles Lamb. 


NLP OVAL NA OA NA NP A ON OA ed 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA & THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


CONDUCTED BY 
PROFESSORS B. B. EDWARDS & E. A. PARK. 
WITH THE SPECIAL CO OPERATION OF 
DR. ROBINSON & PROFESSOR STUART. 
FOR MAY, 1848. 
(The Second Number of the current year.) 
CONTENTS. 
The Pelagian Controversy.—A Historical Essay, by Prof. ) Interpretation of Psalm LXVIII. By Prof. Wm. W. 
P. Schaff. “ Wa Turner. 
Tom from Beirat to Aleppo in 1845, by Rev. W. M. | Of the Divine Agency in the Production of Material Phe- 
om mm. 
De Weite's Commentary on Romans v., 12-19. Trans-| ®mena By Prof. Geo. I. Chace. 
The Advancement of Society in Knowledge and Virtue. 
3. 


lated by Prof. Stuart. 
The Produce of the Vineyard in the East. By Rev. H. By Prof. B. B. Edward 
Greek Translation of Psalm CXXXVIL. 


Homes, American Missionary. 
Review of Chase’s Edition of the Apostolical Consti Miscellanies and Correspondence 
. tution. . 





Published Quarterly—Subscription price $4 per annum. Single Nos. each $1. 


*,* Persons wishing to become Subscribers to this traly valuable Theological and Literary Review, will receive it 
by mail, postage Free, by remitting Four Dollars in advance. It will also be sent regularly to city subscribers. 
Subscribers may obtain back Numbers and Volumes at a discount of 25 per cent. from the retail price. 
“ This quarterly is distinguished for the ability and learning which pervade it. Its articles are of sulid character and 
permanent value, and especially adapted to Biblical and Theological Students.”—Christian Intelligencer. 
* Here is a feast of knowledge for hungry souls. Lf an appetite for such reading does not slready exist, this work 
will go far to create it, till its ample board shall be crowded with guests at its quarterly festivals, all of them eager to 


pay for their tickets "— Boston Recorder. 


* The scholarship, care, and acuteness, displayed in the numbers of this Review, recommend it to the patronage of 
the ministry, and of «li who are devoted to classtcal and philological studies.” — Literary World. 
“ The Bibliotheca Sacra deserves to be considered a necessity.'—New Englander. 


rik! NOW READY, 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
DOMBEY AND SON, 


{In 2 Volumes 12mo. bound in red cloth, library style, $2; or, 2 volumes, paper, $1 50. 


This Edition is Mlustrated with 40 fine wood engravings, by J. W. Orr, from designs by H. K. Browne. 
Also—a Portrait of the Author. “ 


Recently Published 
A HANDSOME AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
DOMBEY AND SON, 


On white paper—in two vols. Price only 75 cts. or in cloth, $1 25. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S NEW JUVENILE, 
THE SHOES OF FORTUNE, AND OTHER TALES. 


With four Drawings by Otto Speckter, and nine other Illustrations. | Square 18mo. 50 cents. 
For Sale by Joun Wizey, 161 Broadway. 

















[May 13. 
NEW ENGLISH WORKs, 


Per Steamer ** Britannia.’ 








JUST RECEIVED 


By JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway. 


*,* Orders for English and Foreign Books, Stationery, 
&c., forwarded by every Steamer. 


LAMARTINE’S HEROIC CHARACTERS OF TIE 
Revolution. Translated from the French. Second 
edition. 18mo. 25 cts. 

SUPPLEMENT to the Second volume of Prof. Miiller's 
“Elements of a age gg emg Advances in the 
Physiology of Motion, the Senses, Generation, and De- 
velopment. By W. Baly, M.D., and W. 8. Kirkes, 
M.D. 8vo. cloth, $1 63. 

PRINCESS AMALIE OF SAXONY'S SIX DREAMS, 
illustrative of German Life, from the original, with en- 
gravings. Medium 8vo cloth, $3. 

WEDGWOOD ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Understanding. 16mo. cloth, $1 12. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING MAN. 
By “ One who has whistled at the Plough.” 12mo. pp. 


511, $2. 

STOCQUELER’S ORIENTAL INTERPRETER AND 
Treasury of East India Knowledge. A Companion to 
“ The Hand Book of British India.” 12mo. cloth, $3. 

GLEIG’S (REV. G. R.) LIFE OF ROBERT, FIRST 
Lord Clive. 12mo. cloth, $1 88. 

DE LA VOYE’S PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR 
for Children. Square 18mo. Illustrated, 63 cts. 

JOHN FORSTERS LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
Oliver Goidsmith. A Biography: in four books. 8vo. 
eloth gilt, pp. 1721. Illustrated with 40 fine wood En- 


vings, $6. 

Oo MEROD'S CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
Pathol Treatment of Continued Fevers. §vo, 
cloth, 13. 

PUSEY'S (REV. E. B.) SERMONS, DURING THE 
Season from Advent to Whitsuntide. 8vo. cloth, $2 75. 

HASKOLL’S ASSISTANT ENGINEER’S RAILWAY 
Guide ; containing Instructions for setting out the lines 
and levels of Railway works. With over 120 wood- 
cuts. Part2. &vo. cloth, $6 25. 

DOMBEY & SON. By Charlies Dickens. Complete in 
1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated by H K. Browne, $6 50. 


LIST No. I. OF 
RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


Addison.—The Spectator; complete in 1 vol. 
with Notes, and a General Index. 8vo. cloth, $2 75. 
Barr’s (Lt. W.) Journal of a March from 

Dethi to Peshawur, and from thence to CAbul, with the 
Mission of Lieut.-Col. Sir C. M. Wade, &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, $1 50 
Bell (Sir Charles)—The Anatomy and Phi- 
en of Expression, as connected with the Fine 
Arts. Fourth edition, royal 8vo. with engravings. $5 75. 
Byron’s Tales and Poems, with 46 illustrative 
engravings on steel, by Edward Finden. 8vo. cloth, 
full turkey morocco extra, $8 5U. ; 
Caldwell’s Musical Journal. Vol. 1. Folio, in 
fancy AW, 33. ; Edinb. 1847. 
Cowper’s Works, Life, and Letters, by Hayley. 
Edited by Grimshawe. In 8 vols. 16mo. cloth, with en- 


Doddridge’s Family Exposito P 

Ti s ami itor; or, @ ara- 

ara oi Version of Yoo New Testamen t, with Critical 

otes, and a Practical Improvement to each Section ; 
together with a Memoir of the Author, by Job Orton, 
and Extracts from Dr. Kippis. Royal 8vo. cloth, with a 
Portrait, $450. 

Doddridge’s Miscellaneous Works. With an 
Introduztory Essay by Rev. T. Morell. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, 34 3. 

worth’s Tales and Novels, in 9 vols. 
1 printed on fine “rT illustrated with engravings, 
neatly bound in cloth, $12 50. ‘ 

Faraday’s Chemical Manipulations ; being in- 
structions to Students in Chemistry on the Methods of 
performing Experiments of Demonstration on Research. 
with accuracy and success. 8vo. cloth, $5. 

Hengstenbderg’s Dissertations on the Genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch. Translated from the German. 
by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4. . 

Howitt’s (William and Mary) Journal of Lite- 
rature and Popular Progress. Vol. 2, royal 8vo. with 
many wood engravings, $1 50. . 

Lindsay (Lord) —-Ghetches of the History of 
Cc Art. In 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, $9 25. 

Lond. 1847. 

Mantell’s Wonders of Geology ; or a Familiar 
Exposition of Geological Phenomena. Sixth edition. 2 
vols. 16mo with engravings, cloth, $5. ty: 

Martin’s (R. Montgomery) China : Political, 
Commercial, and Social, in an official Report to her 
one Government, with maps, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
clot 

Murray’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Egypt ; 
ener irr’ Ss amt Ph 

tara’ exa 
&c. By Sir G. Wilkinson. With maps, &c. 12mo. cl. $4. 
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FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE. 





LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have Just Issued 


THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS, 


1830—1840 ; 
OR, FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE, 


BY 


LOUIS BLANC, 


Secretary to the Provisional Government ‘of 1848. 
TRANSLATED BY 


WALTER K. KELLY. 


In two handsome crown octavo volumes, extra cloth, 
or six parts paper, at 50 cents. 


HISTORY of the Revolution of 1830, and of the 
A first ten vears of Louis Philippe’s reign, by a man 
who has borne so prominent a part in the late events in 
Paris, cannot fail to possess striking interest at the pre- 
sent moment. 


“ This is a remarkable book. The ten years, 1830— 
1840, were troubled, stirring, and important times to every 
European Nation—to none so much as France. * * * 
‘ L’Histoire de Dix Ans’ is one of those works so often 
libelled by being called as interesting asa novel. Itis a 
narrative of events, real, striking, absorbing—the subjects 
of immense interest to all readers—the style unusually 
excellent.’ — Foreign Quarterly Review. 


*“ Louis Blanc’s work is one of the most instructive II- 
justrations of the opinions which are at this moment in 


possession of at least one portion of the government of 
France.”"—London Times, March, 1848. 


“ This work will be received, at the present moment, 
with particular pleasure. The last revolution of Paris 
has revived all the recollections of its predecessor, and 
awakened an intense interest in everything relating to 
recent French History. The History of Ten Years will 
gratify the appetite thus excited, besides furnishing au- 
thentic information in regard to the public men who now 
figure as the chief actors on the stage of the new repub- 
lic." —North American. 


“ Under the present circumstances, information con- 
cerning France and its late history will be especially 
useful and desirable; and we know no book equally full 
and equally authentic upon the subject, with this. We 
commend it to general favor."—New York Courier and 
Enquirer. 


“ No book that we know of would be likely just now to 
be read with greater attention than this. Apart from the 
reputation of the work in Europe, the great interest of its 
subject, and the fact that its author is a prominent mem- 
ber of the present Provisional Government, must cause it 
at once to be taken in hand by all reading people.” —NVew 
York Tribune. 


“In fact,they who do not read the ‘History of Ten 
Years,’ cannot understand the social and political aspira- 
tions of the French people, nor tly why royalty 
is and must remain prostrated, and republican ~pirit 
if not government permanently in the ascendant. With 
vivid ptions of men and things, are mingled in the 
pages of M. Bianc, reflections on many a momentous 
question in government, political ethics, and social reform 
and amelioration, which even to American readers are 


suggestive of probably beneficial changes on some ts 
here at home."’"—Colonization Herald. ns 


anit our + mage — be ger 4 of no book, we have 
t thoroughly, attentively. No such searching, truth- 
ful, and manly exposition of the secrets of political 
gevernment, and national intrigue, has recently been 
written. The author approaches all subjects with a bold- 
ness which is at first startling, so accustomed have we all 
become to the regular, conventional sing-song of the his- 
torians. Not only the questions of cabinets and parlia- 
ments, ministerial intrigues, and princely corruption, are 
laid bare, but the questions of labor and capital, com- 
merce and financial oligarchism, are also fearlessly dis- 
sected.”— Daily Sun. my13 tf 
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ENGLISH BOOKS, 


For sale at low prices by 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 Astor House. 


RAFFLES (SIR STAMFORD).—The History of Java, 2 
vols., and his Life and Journals, 2 vols. together 4 
vols. 8vo. and atlas and plates, &c. $10. Lond. 1835. 

WARNER (R.)—Antiquitates Culinariae; or, Curious 
Tracts on the Culinary Affairs of the Old English. 4to. 
boards, $3 50. Lond. 1791. 

EVELYN (J.j—Sylva; or, a Discourse on Forest Trees, 
and the Propagation of Timber; to which is added, the 
Terra, a philosophical discourse of Earth. 2 vols. royal 
4to. cloth, $12. Lond. 1825 

SWEET (R.)—Cistinew, the natural order of Cistus or 
Rock Rose ; illustrated by colored figures, and descrip- 
tions of all the species that could be procured in Great 
Britain. Royal 8vo. cloth, $9. Lond 1830. 

STEVENSON (W. B.)—Historical and Descriptive Narra- 
tive of Twenty Years* Residence in South America. 3 
vols. 8yo. cloth, $4 50. Lond. 1829. 

PARDOE (MISS).—The City of the Magyar; or, Hun- 
gary and her Institutions in 1839 and 40. 3 vols. demy 
8vo. cloth, $3. Lond. 1840. 

WRANGELL (VON).—Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Polar Seas in 1820 to 1823. New edition by Sabine, post 
8vo. cloth, $1 75. Lond, 1844. 

KER (J. B.)—Essay on the Archeology of our popular 
Phrases and Nursery Rhymes. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 
$2. Lond. 1837. 

BUCHANAN (W. M.)—A Technological Dictionary, ex- 
plaining the Terms of the Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
Professions, and Trades. 18mo. cloth, $! 50. 

Lond. 1846. 

POPE (ALEXANDER).—Works; with Notes and Illus- 
trations by Himself and Others: to which is added, a 
new Life and occasional Remarks, by William Roscoe. 
8 vols. 8vo. cloth, $17 50. Lond. 1847. 


CORY (J. P.)—Metaphysical Inquiry into the method, 
objects, and result of Ancient and Modern Philosophy, 
and Mythological! and Chronological Inquiry. 3 vols. in 1, 
post 8vo cloth, $2. Lond, 1833-7. 

TIMBS (J.)—The Year-Book of Science and Art for 1848. 
Post 8vo. cloth, $1 50. Lond. 

READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, from Sir Walter Scott. 
3 vols. 12mo. cloth gilt, $3 50. Lond. 1848. 


LAVATER (J. C.)—Physiognomy. 5th edition, 400 en- 
gravings, thick 8vo. cloth, $3 75. Lond. 1848. 
MARTIN (M.)—China ; Political, Commercial, and Social, 

in an Official Report to her Majesty’s Government. 2 
vols. 8vo. cloth, $4 50. Lond. 1847. 
CRABBE (REV.G.)—Poems. A new edition, post 8vo. 
cloth, $1 25. Lond. 1846. 
Tales and Miscellaneous Poems. Post 8vo. $1 25. 

Lond, 1847. 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Evenings, 
May 25th, 26th, and 27th, at half past 
seven o'clock. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, in- 

cluding nearly all the best English authors, amongst 
which will be found Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols. folio; 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 6 vols. ; Edinburgh Review, a 
Complete Set, 72 vols. ; Dodsiey’s Annual Register ; Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 18 vols. 4to. ; 
Nicholson's Journal of Philosophy, 34 vols.; De Foe’s 
Works, 20 vols.; Robertson’s Works, 12 vols.: British 
Theatre, 30 vols.; Thompson's Annals of Philosophy, 28 
vols.; Pennant’s Lilustrated History of London, 2 vols. 
many rare portraits and plates; Rapin's History of Eng- 
land, 5 vols. folio; Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. 
4 vols. folio; Cunningham’s Gallery of Pictures, 2 vols. 75 
engravings; Creviers Roman Emperors, 10 vols. 8vo.; 
Grose’s Antiquities of England, 4 vols. folio, &c. 








ALSO 
EARLY PRINTED CLASSICS AND OTHER WORKS. 


Valuable Books of Engravings, Pictorial Sceneries, 
History of Public Schools, Universities, &c., being an Im- 
portation of Books from England, including most of the 
Old Standard Editions of the best Authors. my 13 


To Booksellers and Men of Letters. 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, ENGRAVINGS, 
MUSIC, STATIONERY, &c. 


Imported to order by the undersigned through their 


FOREIGN EXPRESS AGENCY, 


from any part of Europe, with expedition and economy. 
Parcels intrusted to their care will be CLEARED at the 

Custom Houses, and passED AT NEW YoRK; and 
will also be forwarded by Express to any part of the 


United States. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co, 
a2 4t. 10 Wall street, New York. 











NEW MUSIC. 
Published by 


WILLIAM HALL & SON, 


No. 239 Broadway, cor. Park Place, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FIRTH, HALL & POND. 
HE Belle Polka, composed and dedicated to Miss Mary 
Ann Collins, by Albert W. Berg. “ Vive la Repub- 
lique,” a Grand Pot Pourri of French and American 
airs; and La Marseillaise Grand Chorus, with French 
and English words, arranged by Herrman 8. Saroni. This 
piece is embellished with a splendidly illuminated litho- 
graphic title, printed in colors. No. 1 “ Repertoire des 
Jeunes Pianistes,” by Ferd. Beyer, * Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” al5 tf 


NEW MUSIC. 
FIRTH, POND & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO FIRTH & HALL) 
No. 1,.FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
Dealers in Music and Musical Merchandise, 
Have just published, 
THE SYLVAN WATER WALTZ. By Robt. McKins- 
try, Jr. Embellished with a beautiful lithographic 


title page, illustrative of the “ Sylvan Water” at Green- 
wood Cemetery. 


THE CREOLE WALTZ. By Linden. 
THE JEWEL WALTZ. Composed by Francis Buch. 
THE ROSEBUD POLKA. By B. A. Russell. 


YEARS AGO; written by Geo. P. Morris. Adapted to a 
popular Southern Refrain, and arranged for tue Piano- 
forte. By Charles E. Horn. 





Now preparing, and will be issucd in a few days. 
THE FOAM OF THE ATLANTIC WAVE. Poetry and 
Music by Samuel Lover. 


All the New Music received as soon as published. 
Music imported to order. Music bound. 

Copies of their Catalogue will be forwarded to any part 
of no United States, free of expense, by addressing (post- 
paid) 

FIRTH, POND & CO., 


apl5 tf No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 





STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, 


1. THE WORKS OF THE RT. REV. BISHOP HORNE, 
late Bishop of Norwich; including his celebrated Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, 2 vols. royal 8vo., $4 50. 


2. MARK WILTON ; the Merchant's Clerk. By the Rev. 
Charles B. Tayler, A.M., author of “ Lady Mary,” 2d ed. 
12mo. 75 cts. 


3. EXAMINATION OF A BOOK entitled “ Discourses 
on the Apostolical Succession, by W. D. Snodgrzss, 
1).D., Pastor of the Second Street Presbyterian Church, 
Troy, N Y.,”” by the Rev. William Johnson, Rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Milledgeville, Ga., 26 cents. 


4. SPIRITUAL THINGS eompared with Spiritual, and 
explained to Spiritual Men; or, an attempt to illustrate 
the New Testament by Parallel References. By Samuel 
H. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical Learning and the 
Interpretation of Scripture in the Gen. Theo. Sem. of the 
Prot. Epis. Ch., N.Y., 12mo. 


5. THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF A TRIN!TY, by 


the Rev. Wm. Jones, of Maryland; with « Notice of his 
Life by the American Editor. 18mo., 50 cents. 


6. ALWAYS HAPPY. By a Mother. From the 15th 
London edition, 18mo., 38 cents. 


7. A COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. By the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Horne. Royal 8vo., $2. 


In Press, 
HAWKSTONE. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Williams, of 
Schenectady. 4th edition, 2 vols. izmo. $1 5v. 


STEPS TO THE ALTAR: a Manual of Devotion and 
poo for the Blessed Eucharist. 3d edition, 18mo., 
1 cents. 


MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION. By the author of 
“ Steps to the Altar.” 2d edition, 18ino., 31 cents. 


Wili be issued on Saturday, 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. By the 
Rev. John Williams, Rector of St. George’s Church, 
Schenectady. 18mo., 374 cents. 


A CATALOGUE of Theological Works, embracing a 
collection of rare and valuable authors, in the depart- 
ment of Polemical and Practical Divinity, Commenta- 
ries on the Holy Scriptures, and on the Liturgy of the 
Church: including the chief works of the Divines of the 
Church of England and America. Just published, and 
may be had gratis, by applying to the publishers or 
their agents. a22 uf 
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SELECIION No. IV. 
FROM 


CAREY & HART’S 


CHEAP LIST OF 


BOOKS ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


INCLUDING VALUABLE AND INTERESTING 


WORKS IN THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, 


In History, Biography, Antiquities, Old Poe- 
try, Voyages and Travels, Books of En- 
gravings, Galleries, &c. 

*,* The Cheap List from which the following selec- 
tions have been made, containing 40 Double Column 
Octavo Pages, can be had free of charge on application 

(Post paid) to Carey & Hart, Pottapevpnta. 


MONTEATH.—The Forester's Guide, by Robert Mon- 
teath. 8vo, $2. London, 1836. 
MICHAUX.—A Treatise on the Resinous Trees of North 
America, illustrated with colored plates. By F. A. 
Michaox. 8vo. $3 50. Paris, 1819. 
MIRABAUD.—System of Nature, or the Laws of the 
Moral and Physical World. From the French of M. De 
Mirabaud. 3 vols. 8vo, calf, $10. London, 1820. 
MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE. 9 vols. 8vo. numerous en- 
gravings. Morocco backs, $13 50. London. 
MIDDLETON.—The Works of Thomas Middleton, edited 
by Alex. Dyce. 5 vols. 8vo. $7. London, 1840. 
MAHON.—History of England, from the Peace of Uurecht 
to the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, by Lord Mahon 2 
vols 8vo. half calf, $3. 1832. 
MARTIN.—Illustrations of Milton's Works, by John Mar- 
tin. | vol. folio, morocco. (From a library) (published 
at $21), 88 50. London. 
MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY, or Memoirs of the Lives and 
Writings of the most Eminent Masical Composers and 
Writers. 2 vols. 8vo. half calf, 84 50 
MUSICLIANS.—A Dictionary of Musicians, from the Ear- 
liest Ages to the Present Times 8vo. half calf, $3 50. 
London, 1824. 
MILNER.—The Elevation of the People, Motal, Instruc- 
tional, and Social, by the Rev. Thomas Milner, M. A. 
vo. $2. London, 1846. 
MACNEILL.—Tables for Caleutating the Cabie Quantity 
ot Earth Work ja the Cuttings and Embankments of 
Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads, by John Mac- 
neill. &vo. $6. London. 
MEYRICK.—Engraved Hiustrations of Ancient Armor, 
from the Collection at Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, 
from the Drawings, and with the Descriptions of Dr. 
Meyrick, by Joseph Skelton. 2 vols. folio, beautifully 
illustrated, $23. Oxford, 1833. 
MILNER.—The Gallery of Nature, a Pictorial and De- 
scriptive Tour through Creation, by Rev Thomas Mil- 
ner, M. A. &vo. morocco extra, $8; cloth, $5. 
London, 1846. 
MARTIN.—Histoire de France depuis les Temps les i 
reculés juequ’ en Juillet, 1839. 15 vols. 8ve. 39 
Paris, Tet. 
MEMOIRS of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 4to $4 50. Boston, 1785. 
MAGNETISME \De) et Somnambulisme devant les Corps 
Savants de la Cour de Rome et les Théologiens, par M. 
Abbé J.B. L. 8vo. $1 SW. Paris, 1844. 
MAXIMILIAN (Prince of Weid).—Travels in the Inte- 
rior of North America, by Maximilian, Prince of Weid, 
with numerous Engravings on Wood, and a large Map 
Translated from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd. ‘to. 
accompanied by an Original Series of eighty-one elabo- 
rately-colored Plates, in folio, together making 2 vols. 
half worocco, $135. London, 1843. 
MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW, 1825 to 1839 incla- 
sive, excepting vols. 6 and 11, making 29 vols. half 
bound American reprint, $24. 
NATURAL SCIENCES.—Journal of the Academy of 
Nacural ‘ciences of Philadelphia. 8 vols. 8vo. $24. 
NICHOLS.—Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Centu- 
ry, together with Ilustrations of Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, by John Nichols. 12 vols. 8vo. 
morocco backs, fresh binding. (From a library, and a 
very cheap copy), $50. London, 1812-1817. 
NICHOLSON.—Preceptive Lessons on the Flute, by C. 
Nicholson. 1 vol. folio (very scarce), $4 London, 
NUTTALL.—A Journal of Travels into the Arkansas 
Territory during the yedr 1819, by Thomas Nuttall. 
vol. 8vo. with a map, $1 50, Philadelphia, 1821. 
NEW YORK.—Collections of the New York Historical 
Society, for the years 1809 and 1821. 2 vols. 8vo. $2 50. 
NOAH.—Travels in England, France, Spain, and we = 
bary States, in the years 1813, '14, and °15, by M 
Noah. 8vo. $1 75. reise 
NORTHA.—The Lives of Francis North, Baron Guilford, 
Hon. Sir Dudley North, and Hon. Dr. John North, by 
Hon. Roger North. 3 vols. Bvo. $7. London, 1826. 
NATHAN.—Masurgia Vocalis ; an Essay on the History 
and Theory of Music, and on the Qualities, Capabili- 
ties, and Management of the Human Voice, - me 
Nathan. 4to. half morocco, $5 50. London, 1 


— 


THIS WEEK. 
CHARLES CHESTERFIELD ; 


oR, 
THE YOUTH OF GENIUS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Many Illustrations. Price 50 cents. 


In literary acquirements Mrs. Trollope has few superi- 
ors among her sex. Her numerous productions have met 
with great public favor in Europe; and the present one, 
“Charles Chesterfield,” is so seducing that we have not 
hesitated to place it before the American reader, maugre a 
certain a of notoriety the distinguished authoress once 
obtained. 


THE PRISONS UNVEILED!!! 
MYSTERIES OF THE CRIMINAL 
RECORDS. 


DERIVED FROM BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


This startling book of revelation—a book whieh in rela- 
tion to its amazing disclosures claims the stamp of being 
the most singular that ever was printed—is now ready. 


Nearly Completed and to appear forthwith. 
THE REFORMED HIGHWAYMAN. 


Grand closing book of the series which has already 
earned for the gifted author (Reyuolds), a reputation supe- 
rior to James, Balwer, or Ainsworth. 


FAUST; A ROMANCE. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Fac-simile of the prized London edition. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


Tn a very short time the public will be put in possession 
of this great tableau—as valuable for its mgr Ad the old 
French Monarchy, as it is delightful for its imaginative 
scenes. Balsanw, the chief character, isa more wonder- 
ful creation than Scott ever made in his life. Two parts 
are already published. Price 25 cents, 


THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS. 
BY EUGENE SUE. 
This work is rapidly going forward. The first book of 
the seven, * Paipe,”’ has already appeared, “ Envy,” the 
second, is ready. 


THE FIRST STEP TO CRIME; 
The * Progress of Vice Srom the effects of the 
Bottle.” 

Will shortly appear. 


Recently Issued. 

DOMBEY & SON. Charles Dickens. 50 cents. 

BRIAN O’LINN; Or, Luck is Everything. Col. H. Max- 
well. 30 cents. 

CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. With numerous Hlustra- 
tions by Leach. Albert Smith. 75 cents. 

CORINNE, OR ITALY. Madame De Stael. 50 cents. 

CR. ISE OF THE MIDGE. By the Author of “Ben 
Brace,” * Arethusa,” &c &c. 50 cents. 

DARK LADY OF DOONA. Max vell. In one volume; 
124 pp. 50 cents 

Thee MUNROE. Sequel to “ Life in London.” Vols. 
Lan $i. 

ory DE MEDINA; Or, Crimes of London. Vols. } 
an $1. 

EVA; Or, the Isles of Life and Death. Edward Maturin. 
50 cents. 

FIRST FALSE STEP; Or, the Path of Crime. 25 cents. 

GEORGE LOVEL; A Tale. James Sheridan Knowles. 
25 cents. 

GEORGE, THE PLANTER OF THE ISLE OF 
France. A. Dumas. 50 cents. 


HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. Douglas 
Jerrold. 37 cents. 


JACK TIER; Or, the Florida Reef; the last new Novel 
by Cooper. 

JAMES IL. A Tale of the Revolution of 1688. 25 cents. 

LAUNCELOT WIDGE. Charles Hooton. 25 cents. 

LIFE IN LONDON. Vols.land2. $1. 


LOG OF A PRIVATEER’S MAN. Capt. Marryatt. 25 
cents. 


LOVES OF PARIS. From the French of Paul de Feval. 
50 cents. 


MARMADUKE WYVILL; A Romance. Herbert. A 
Tale of the Commonwealth. 25 cents. 


— OF LONDON. From the French. 2 vols. 
$1. 


MONTE CHRISTO. Alexander Dumas. $1. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 





my13 222 Broadway, cor. Ann. st, 


THE GRAND COLLECTION 
OF THE 


WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 


GALLERY OF THE 


LYCEUM BUILDING. 
mi8tf No. 563 Broadway.—Admittance SSeonte. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
CHARLES SF. FRANCIS & C0. 


cat WORKS. 6 vols. 8th complete edition, 





AURELIAN ; or, Lettersfrom Rome. By William Ware. 
2 vols.; a Sequel to Zenobia, $1 25. 

ZENOBIA; or, Letters from Palmyra. By Wm. Ware 
7th edition, 2 vols. $1 25. 


— or, Scenes in Judea. By Wm. Ware. 2 vols. 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours of a 
Student in Paris. By A. K. Gardaer, M.D. 81, cloth: 
75 cents, paper. 

THOUGHTS ON THE POETS By H. T. Tuckerman, 
Esq. 3d edition, 75 ets. 

WORKS OF ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. A new revised 
edition, 3 vols. 33 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Thirteen New Stories 
from the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. 374 
cents. 

A PICTURE BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES. Trans- 
lated from the Dinish of Hans Christinn Andersen, by 
Mary Howitt. With Portrait and Memoir. 374 cents. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK ; a collec: 
tion of Sacred Masic, consisting of the most familiar 
Psalm and Uymn Tunes, for ase in Churches, Sunday 
Schools, and Families. 37) cts. 

MIDSUMMER EVE; a Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. 
8.C. Hall. 624 cents, cloth ; 374 cents, paper. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. A 
new and carefully revised edition, 3 vols. }2io. fixely 
illustrated, $3 50. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAEL AND MADAME 
Roland. By L. Maria Child. 63 ets. 

THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT of CURLOSITIES 
and Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind. 2 illustrated 
vols. of nearly 1000 pages each, $1 25 each vol. 

GRAPES AND WINE. A Visit to the principal Vine- 
yards of Spain and France; giving a minute Account of 
the different methods pursued in the Cultivation of the 
Vine, and the Manufacture of Wine; witha descriptive 
Catalogue of the different varieties. of Grape, &c. By 
Jas. Busby, Esq. 374 cts. 

RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. A beautifully illustrated 
Juvenile. Edited by L. Maria Child. $1. 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. Translated from 
the German of Carove, by Sarah Austin. With a Pre- 
face and Key to the Emblems, by A. Bronson Alcott, 
374 cents. 

IN PRESS. 


THE DANISH STORY BOOK. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
CHAS. 8S. FRANCIS & CO.., 
252 Broadway, New York. 
Boston: J. Francis; Philadelphia; Zeiber & Co. ; 
Cincinnati : Gnaney & Anthony. my I3tf 


CALIGRAPHIC PAPER. 


A NEWLY INVENTED DRAWING PAPER, 
adapted especially for 
Pencil, Black Chalk, Crayon, India Ink, 
and Sepia Drawings, 

ne & white ground of a peculiar composition (aot 
subject to ——— by the ordinary effects of time, tou: 

air, or tape ny Bee sey prs upon which a tint is im 
wavtems sha jes and sizes, forming an excelleut 

ne wen to work upon ; the tint of the paper serving as the 
middle tint of the drawing, and the lights being produced 


by scraping through the tint into the ground, forming more 
benatifal and certain effects with Jess labor than by any 








other method. 

It has been used by many of the best Artists, and has 
received their unqualified approbation. 

Manufactured and sold, by 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, “‘ Art Uniou Buildings.” 


A series of tinted Lithographic Prints from pictures by 
the best Artists, are in course of publication, expressly 
as copies for the Caligraphic Paper, which will be 
sold at moderate ey 
The above will be found exceedingly aay ef for 
Schools. Teachers allowed a discount. 
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List No. I. 


THEOLOGICAL 
PUTNAM, 





PVE 


Akerman’s (J. Yonge) Numismatic Illustra- 
tions of the New Testament. 8vo. cloth, $i 37. 
Lond. 1846. 
Barrett’s (Rev. Richard) Synopsis of Criticism 
upon those Passages of the Old Testament in which 
Commentators have differed from the Authorized Ver- 
sion. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Lond. 1847. 
Barrow’s Works; with a Life of the Author. 
By the Rev. James Hamilton. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, $6. 
Lond. 1845, 
Beausobre’s New Version of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew.  12mo. cloth, $1. 
Lond. 1837. 
Bennett’s Thectegy of the Early Christian 
Church, exhibited in Quotations from the Writers of the 
first Three Centuries. 8vo. cloth, $350. Lond. 1841. 
Best’s (Hon. and Rev. Samuel) Pietas Domes- 
tica. 12mo. cloth, $2. Lond. 1848. 
Biber’s (Rev. G. E.) Sermons for Saints’ Days. 
8vo. cloth, $2 50. Lond. 


— Christian Education, in a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered in London, in Spring 1829. &vo. cloth, 
$2 25 


Country Congregations. 


cloth, $10 50. 


Vill., Edward VI., Mary, 
$1 25. 


Interest. 


bytery. 8vo. cloth, $2 75. 





Lond. 1830. | Bowdler’s (Rev. T.) Sermons on the Privi-| 
leges, Responsibilities, and Duties of Members of the | 


Biblical (The) Inquirer; an Attempt to Show ¢ 
that Bhd is eens Interpreter. sv0r cloth $} 25. | Gospel Covenant, $2 37. 
yd. 1846. ’ 
Bickersteith’s (Rev. E.) Family Expositions apnea Essay on the 
on the Epistles of St. John and St. Jude. 12mo. cloth, 





$1 12. : Loud. 1846. 
Signs of the Times in the East; Alarm _ the Six Days of Creation. 
to the West. $1 75. Lond. 1845. | 


Blakey’s Lives of the Primitive Fathers ; with Bradley’s (Rev. C.) Sermons, 
Parish Church of High Hycombe. 


curious Lists of their Writi we 12) 


Portraits, and a Frontispiece, $1 50. 842. | 8vo. cloth, $5 50. 


155 Broadway, 





Blair’s Sermons; with Life. By James Fin- 
layson, D.D. 8vo. cloth, portrait, $2. 


Blayney’s (Benj.) Jeremiah, and Lamentations. 
A new Translation. 8vo. cloth, $2 50. 


Bloomfield’s (Rev. G. B.) Sermons, adapted to 
12mo. cloth, $1 50. 


Bloomfield.—Greek Testament (The); with 
English Notes, Critical, Philological. and Expianatory. 
Selected and Arranged from the best Commentators, 
Ancient and Modern, but chiefly Original. 2 vols. #vo 


Bonner.—Life and Defence of the Conduct 
and Principles of the Venerable and Calumniated Ed- 
mund Bonner, Bishop of London, in the Reigns of Henry 


Boone’s (Rev. J. C.) Outlines of Man’s True 
12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


Boyd’s (Rev. Archibald) Episcopacy and 
Lond 


_Bowder’s (J. N.) Thoughts on the Work of 


LITERATURE. 
New York. 


AAA aes 


Bridge’s (Rev. William) Works. 5 vols. 8vo- 
cloth, $9 50. Lond. 
Bradley’s (Rev. C.) Family and Parish Ser- 
mons, With Practical Sermons for Every Sunday and 
Principal Holiday in the Year, $259.  N. York, 1844. 
Brook’s (Rev. B.) Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Thomas Cartwright, B.D. 8vo. cloth, 33. 

Lond. 1845. 
Bullinger’s (Henry) Sermons on the Sacra- 
ments. &8vo. cloth, $1 12. Lond. 1840. 


Bull.—Some Important Points of Primitive 
Christianity Maintained and Defended. &vo. cloth, $3. 
Oxford, 1840. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated with 
270 Engravings from new Designs, $1 12. Lond. 1845. 


Burns’s (J.) Principles of Christian Philosophy. 
12mo. boards, $2 Lond. 1836. 


Burnap’s (G. W.) Expository Lectures on the 
Principal Passages of the Scriptures which relate to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity. 12mo. cloth, $!. Lond. 1848. 

Burnet’s (Bishop) History of the Reformation 
of the thurch of England. By G. E. Corrie, B.D. 

° Lond. 1847. 
Lond. 1845. | Burnet’s (G.) History of the Reformation of 

Kingdom of Christ, 63. the Church of England, 3 vols. &vo. — = = 
hil, 1843. 

Lond. 1846. | x . 
| Burton’s (Edward) Lectures upon the Ecclesi- 
astical History of the First Three Centuries from the 

0. cloth, 75 cents. Crucifixion of Jesus Christ to the Year 313. 8vo. cloth, 

Oxford, 1845. | $3 87. Oxford, 1845. 
Preached in the) Butler’s Historical Memoirs of the English, 
10th edition, 2 vols.| Irish. and Scottish Catholics, since the Reformation. 4 

Lond. 1836, vols. 8vo. cloth, $9. Lond. 1822. 


Lond. 


Lond. 1836. 


Lond. 1846. 


Lond. 1845. 


and Elizabeth. 8vo. cloth, 
Lond. 1842. 
Lond. 1844. 


Pres- 
. 1841. 





1% 





New Books received by 


Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith; a Biography. In Four 
Book. By John Foster (author of the Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth). 
1 vol. thick 8vo. extra cloth, beautifully illustrated, $6. 1848. 

Six Dramas, Illustrative of German Life. From the Original of the 
Princess Amalia of Saxony, with etchings on Steel. 8vo. cloth, $3. 1848. 


The Oriental Interpreter, and Treasury of East India Knowledge; 
a Companion to the Hand-Book of British India. By J.H. Stocqueler. 1 vol. pos 
8vo. cloth, $3. 1848. 

Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. ; with Selections from 
his Correspondence. Edited by his Son, Charles Buxton, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 
Portrait, $4 75. Lond. 

Autobiography of a Workingman, by one who has Whistled at the 
Plough. t tol. post 8vo. cloth, e ne 1848. 





the Steamer “ Britannia.” 


The Assistant Engineers’ Railway Guide ; containing Instructions for 
setting out the Lines and Levels of Railway Works; in cutting Embankments and 
Permanent Way; Bridges and Viaducts, on the Square, on the Skew, and on Curves. 
By W. Davis Haskoll,C E. With Experiments on the Strength of Materials, by 
Rennie. Upwards of 120 woodcuts, Part 2, &vo. cloth, $5 75. 1848. 


Clinical Observations on the Pathology and Treatment of continued 


Fever; from Cases occurring in the Medical Practice of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
By Edward Latham Ormerod, M.B. 8vo. cloth, $2 25. 1848, 


A Complete Course of Meteorology. By L. F. Kaemtz, Prof. of Phy- 
sics at the University of Halle. With Notes, by Chas. Martiny, Prof. of Nat. History 
tothe Faculty of Medicine, Paris; with Graphic Representations of the Numerical 
Tables, by L. Lalanne, C.E. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by C. V. Walker. 
Plates, crown 8vo. cloth, $2 75. 1848. 





Just Published, 


Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological 
May, 


For 


Review. 
1848. 


Conducted by Professor B. B. Epwarps and E. A. Park, with the special co-operation of Dr. Rosinson and Prof. Sruart. 


Published Quarterly—Terms $4 a Year. 
Contents: 


I. The Pelagian Controversy. A Historical Essay. 
IL. Tour from Beirut to Aleppo in 1845. 
II. De Wette’s Commentary on Romans v., 12-19. 
IV. The Produce of the Vineyards in the East. 


stitutions. 


V. Review of Chase’s Edition of the Apostolical Con- 


VI. Interpretation of Psalm Ixviii. 


| VIL. Of the Divine Agency in the production of Material 
Phenomena. 
VIII. Advancement of Society in Knowledge and Virtue. 
[X. Greek Translation of Psalm exxxvii. 


Subscribers out of New York will be supplied with this valuable work, FREE of POSTAGE, if the Subseription is paid in advance. 
Vols. I. to LV. can be had on application, bound in cloth, at one-quarter less than the subscription price. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“ A work of unrivalled merit in its own department, and adapted to give expansion to 
the mind, and strength to its powers.”— Boston Recorder. 


“Tt is an honor to our country, and ought to be generously supported."—New York 
Evangelist. . 
“ The ablest periodical in the language, in theological and biblical literature.”—Ohio 


“ This Journal is unquestionably the best Biblical one in the English Jan , and 
we candidly commend it to the aitention of those who desire, by stadyiog the cncred 
Scriptures in their original languxges, to arrive ata fundamental knowledge of their con- 
tents.”— London Eclectic Review. 


“We have received the February number of this sterling Quarterly. {ts articles are 
learned, masterly, and profound, and as an exponent of theological and biblical literature, 
So mens the foremost of the journals of its kind in the country.”— United 


“ The great names which this work connects with it editorially, constitute a present 
pledge of its elevated character for profound and biblical learning; and the numbers 
| which have already appeared, fully justify the highest expectations concerning it. No 
| scholar—we had almost said, no one who values an intimate acquaintance with the 
word of God, can look over these numbers, without at Jeast asking the question, whether 
he shal! not be a subscriber to the work."—Albany Argus. 


“ It is certainly honorable to our country to produce and sustain such a periodical.”— 
American Daily Advertiser. 


“This noble work has already reached the second volume, and is becoming more and 
more an honor to the literature of our country.”"—Albany Religious Spectator. 


“The ‘ Review’ is well sustained in the matter of its contents. It contains a variety 
of excellent articles, all rich in theological research, and distinguished by critical acu- 
men. The work throughout displays profound thought, and an elevated taste.”"—New 
| York Commercial Advertiser. 


Putnam, 155 Broadway, and Paternoster Row, London. 
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ENGLISH BOOKS, AT REDUCED PRICES, 


FOR SALE BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS—(LONDON HOUSE, 16 LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON.) 


Lister’s Life of Lord Clarendon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Published at $12, reduced to $3 75. 


Livii Historia ex recensione Drakenborchii 
sane 4 vols. 8vo. Published at $10, reduced 
to 


Luther’s Commentary on the Psalms, plate of 
a Habits. 8vo. Published at $! 62, reduced to 

—— Manual of the Psalms. By Rev. Henry 
Cole. 8vo. Published at $1 25, reduced to 75 cents. 


Lamont (Martha).—Impressions, Thoughts, 
and Sketches, during two years in France and Switzer- 
land. 1 vol. 12mo. Published at $2, reduced to $1. 

Lane’s Manners and Customs of Modern 
Egyptians, with Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. Published at 
$7, reduced to $4 50. 

Latrobe’s Rambler in Mexico, with Map. 8vo. 
Published at $2 25, reduced to $1. 


Lawrence (W.) Treatise on Diseases of the 
ar 1 thick vol. 8vo. Published at $6, reduced to 
50. 


Lives of Eminent Persons ; consisting of Gali- 
leo, Kepler, Newton, Mahomet, Wolsey, Sir E. Coke, 
Lord Somers, Caxton, Biake, Adam Smith, Niebuhr, 
Sir C. Wren, and Michael Angelo. 1 vol. 8vo. Pub- 
lished at $3, reduced to g! 50. 

Lectures—A Course of, to young men on 
Science, Literature, and Religion. Published at $1 50, 
reduced to 75 cents. 


Christ.—Lectures on the Headship of Christ, 





by Ministers of the Established Church of Scotland. 
1 vol. 12mo. Published at $1 25, reduced to 63 cents. 

Lewis’s (Monk) Life and Correspondence, | 
Verse and Prose, with Portrait. 2 vois. 8vo. published | 
at $7, reduced to $2 50. 

Last of the Plantagenets. 8vo. published at 
$2, reduced to 75 cents. 

Literary History of the New Testament. 1 
vol. 8vo, published at $3 75, reduced to $2 50. 

Lawrence’s (Sir Thomas) Life and Corres- 
pondence, by Williams. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. publish- 
ed at $8, reduced to $3 50. 

Lane’s Selections from the Koran. 8vo. 
Published at $3 50, reduced to $2. 

Lardner (Dr.)—Treatise on the Differential 
and Integral Calculus. 1 vol.8vo. Published at $1, re- 
duced to $2. 

Main’s (Jos.) Florist’s Dictionary. 2d edition. 
Published at $) 50, reduced to 75 cents. 

Martin’s (Montgomery) Eastern India. 3 
vols. 8vo. Published at $18, reduced to $6. 

Mendham’s (Rev. J.) Paleotti Historia. Thick 
8vo. Published at $5, reduced to $2 25. 

Meredith’s Memorials of King of Sweden and 
Norway. 8vo. Published at $3, reduced to $1 25. 

Millengen’s History of Duelling. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Published at $7, reduced to $3. 

More’s Utopia ; or, “ Happy Republic.” New 
edition. 8vo. Published at $1 50, reduced to $1. 

More’s (Hannah) Works. 9 vols. 8vo. Pub- 
lished at $12, reduced to $8. 

Morrison’s (Dr.) Fathers and Founders of 
London Missionary Society. 21 Plates. 8vo. Publish- 
ed at $3, reduced to $1 50. 

Museum Criticum; or, Cambridge Classical 
Researches. 2 vols. 8vo. Published at $10, reduced to 
S44 


Mac Nevins (Thomas).—The Lives of Archi- 
bald Hamilton Rowan, the Rev. William Jackson, the 
Defenders, William Orr, Peter Finnerty, and other emi- 
— 8vo. Published at $3 50, reduced to 
gl 75. 

Memoirs of Charles Matthews, Comedian, by 
Mrs. Matthews. Illustrated with Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Published at $12, reduced to $4. 


Muller (Samuel).—The Pilgrim of Beauty— 





The Cottager’s Sabbath, and other Poems, now first col- 





lected, with twenty-three Vignettes, engraved by W. R. 
Smith, from Designs by H. Warren. Published at $6, 
reduced to $2 75. 


Mount Sorel; or, The Heiress of the De 
Veres, by the author of “Two Old Men’s Tales.” 2 
vols. Published at $4 50, reduced to $2. 


Mier (John).—Travels in Chili and La Plata. 
2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with Plates and Maps. Publish- 
ed at $5, reduced to $2 50. 


Mac Farlane (Charles).—Our Indian Empire ; 
its History and Present State, from the Earlier tle- 
ment of the British in Hindostan to the close of the 
=, 1843. 2 vols. 12mo. Published at $4, reduced to 


Mackay (Charles).—A History of London; 
with some Account of the Progress of its Institutions. 
1 vol. 12mo. published at $2 50, reduced to $1 50. 

Mushet (Robert).—The Book of Symbols; a 
Series of Seventy-five Short Essays on Morals, Religion, 
and Philosophy. Published at $2 75, reduced to $1 50. 

Macgillivray (William).—A History of British 
Birds, Indigenous and Migratory, illustrated by nume- 
poy? Engravings. 3 vols.8vo. published at $9, reduced to 


Macdiarmid (John).—Lives of British States- 
men. 1 vol. 8vo. published at $3 75, reduced to $2 75. 
Marryatt (Capt.)—Mons. Violet. 3 vols. 8vo. 

published at $3, reduced to $1 50. 

Martin (R. M.)—China; Political, Commer- 
cial, and Social, in an Official Report to her Majesty's 
Government. 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with maps, pub- 
lished at $6, reduced to $3 50. 

Montaigne (The Works of). Edited by Wm. 
Hazlitt. 1 large 8vo. published at $6, reduced to $4. 

Martin (Montgomery).—The History, Antiqui- 
ties, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India; with 


maps and plates. 3 vols. 8vo. published at $12, reduced 
to $6. 


,Mason (Thomas Monck).—Creation by the 


Immediate Agency of God as opposed to Creation by 


Natural Law. 1! vol. published at $1 75, reduced to 75 | 


cents. 


Martin (Robert Montgomery).—History of the 
Colonies of the British Empire in the West Indies, South 
America, North America, Asia, Austral Asia, Africa, 
ee I vol. 8vo. published at $6 50, reduced to 

42. 


McCormac (Henry).—The Philosophy of Hu- 
man Nature in its Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
~~ 1 vol. 8vo. published at $3 75, reduced to 


Mitford (William).—The History of Greece ; 
with his final Additions and Corrections. 8 vols. 8vo. 
published at $24, reduced to $10. 


Matthews (Charles), Comedian, Memoirs of. 
4 vols, 8vo. illustrated, published at $12, reduced to 


35 

Mant (Rt. Rev. Richard).—Primitive Chris- 
tinnity Exemplified and Ulustrated by the Acts of Pri- 
mitive Christians. 1 vol. 8vo. pub. at $375, reduced 
to $2 50. 


Mayo (Herbert).—Management of the Organs 
of Digestion in Health and Disease. 2d edition, pub- 
lished at $1 75, reduced to $1. 


Manton (Rev. Thomas, D.D.)—One Hundred 
and Ninety Sermons on the Hundred and Nineteenth 
Psalm. 3 vols. 8vo. published at $9, reduced to $4 50. 


Neander (Dr.)—Life of St. Chrysostom, trans- 
lated from the German, by the Rev. J. C. Stapleton. 
Published ut $2 75, reduced to $1 75. 


Nicolas’s (Sir Harris) History of the Orders of 
Knighthood of the British Empire; splendidly Ilustrat- 
ed by numerous fine woodcuts, and many large pla 
illuminated in gold and colors, including full length Por- 
traits of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, the King of 
Hanover, &c., &c. 4 vols. imp. 4to. published at $73, 
reduced to +25. 


Napoleon in Council; or, the Speeches and 
Opinions of Bonaparte in the Council of State. Trans- 


lated from the French, by Captain Basil ilall. 8vo. pub. 
at $2 25, reduced to $1 25. 


(List to be Continued.) 


xe | Roberts (William).—History 





Napoleon.—Recollections of Caulincourt, Duke 
Vv 


a1 ta 2 vols. 12mo. published at $4, reduced to 


Napier (Sir Charles).—The War in Syria. 
2 vols. 12mo. published at $5, reduced to $2 25. 

Nea (The) ; a Tale. Published at $1 25, re- 
duced to 75 cts. 


Napoleon’s Memoirs. By Cambaceres. 2 vols. 
8vo. published at $6, redu to $2 50. 


Napoleon, History of. By George S. Bussey, 
illustrated by Horace Vernet. 2 vols. 8vo. published at 
$12, reduced to $7. 

Napier (Henry Edward).—Florentine History, 
from the Earliest Period. 6 vols. published at $15, re- 
duced to $10. 

Opie’s (Mrs.) Tales. New and elegant edi- 
tion. &vo. plates, published at $150, reduced to $1. 


Oram’s (William) Precepts and Observations 


on Landscape Painting, published at $3 75, reduced 
to $1 50. 


Oxford English Prize Essays. New edition, 
brought down to 1836. 5 vols. crown 8vo. published at 
$11 50, reduced to $6 50. 

Parry’s (J. H.) Cambrian Plutarch.  8vo. 
published at $2 75, reduced to $1 50. 


Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion, by Bicker- 
steth. 8vo. published at $1 25, reduced to 87 cts. 


Percy’s (Bishop) Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, published at $3 75, reduced to $2 50. 


Prior (James).—The Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith, from a variety of original sources. 2 vols. 8vo 
published at $6, reduced to $3. . 

Porson’s Adversarie et Emendationes in 
Poetas Grecas curaverunt J H. Monket C J., pub- 
lished at $2 50, reduced to $1 25. 

Porson’s Photius.—Photii Lexicon Graecum 
pone Porsini. 2 vols. 8vo. published at $5, reduced to 
$2 26. 


Pardoe’s (Miss) City of the Magyar. Nine 
on 3 vols. 8vo. published at $8, reduced to 


Plutarch’s Lives, by the Langhornes. 1 vol. 
8vo. published at $4, reduced to $2 25. 


Price (Richard) on Annuities, published at 
$6, reduced to $2 25. 

Penn (Granville)——-A Comparative Estimate 
of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies. 2 vols. 8vo. 
published at $6, reduced to $2 25. 


Pausanias, Gr. et Lat. edidit Siebelis. 5 vols. 
8vo. published at $15, reduced to $0. 
Practical pron Bey Dignitaries and other 
c 


Clergymen of the Uni hurch of England and Ire- 
land. 3 vols. 8vo. published at $7 50, reduced to $4 50. 


Popery (A History of).—Containing an Ac- 
count of the Ongin, Growth, and Progress, of the Papal 
Power. 1 vol. 8vo. published at $275, reduced to $1 50. 


Raffles (T. S.)—History of Java, and Life, 


edited by Lady Raffles. 4 vols. 8vo. and 4to. Atlas. 100 
plates, published at $15, reduced to $9. 


Ritten’s History of Ancient Philosophy, by A. 
- gti Morrison. 4 vols. on. published at pid. cad 
Ross (Sir John).—Memoirs and Correspond- 


ence of Admiral Lord de Saumarez. 2 vols. 8vo. pub- 
lished at $7, reduced to $2 50. 


of Letter Writ- 
from the Earliest Period to the Fifth Century. 1 
. Bvo. published at $4 50, reduced to $2. 


Rost’s Greek Grammar. 8vo. published at 
#3, reduced to $1 25. 


Ruperti Commentarius in Taciti Annales Con- 
scriptus. 8vo. published at $3, reduced to $1 25. 
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Pe 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 4, Barclay Street, 
ASTOR HOUSE. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
SCHLEIERMACHER. Fr., der christliche Glaube nach 


den Grundsizen der evangelischen Kirche. 2 vols. 4ti | 


edit. Berlin, 1842, $4 25. 
—— Predigten. 2d edit. Berlin, 1843. 4 vols. $6 75. 


HANDBUCH, exegetisches zum Alten Testament. 6 vols. 
Leipzig, 1838-47, $9 75. 


SPIEKER, C. W., Geschichte der christlichen Religion 
u. Kirche, besonders in Deutschland, bis zur Reforma- 
tion. Leipzig, 1847. Ist vol. $4. 


ROBINSON, EDWARD, Palistina, und die siidiich an- 
grenzenden Linder. Tagebuch einer Reise im Jahre 
1838 in Bezug auf die biblische Geographie unternom- 
men von E. Robinson und E. Smith. Mit neuen Karten 
und Plinen in fiinf. Blittern. Halle 1841-2. 4 vols. 
$10 75. 


WETTE, W. M. L. De, Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- | 


buch zum Neuen Testament 1. 1-4; IL. 1-5. Leipzig, 
1845 1847. $9. 


NEANDER. A., Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen 
Religion u. Kirche. Hamburg, 1842-1847. Vol. 1-4. 
$12. 


GUERICKE, H. E. F., Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte. 
3 Bde. Leipzig, 1846. $5 75. 


GIESELER, J.C. L., Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. 
Bonn, 1844. 4 Bde. $16. 

JUDAE, C., Geschichte der christ!. Kirche. Mit einer 
Vorrede von A. Neander. Berlin, 1838. $225. 


HAGENBACH, K. R., Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 
(now complete). Leipzig, 1847. 2 Bde. $4 50. 


HENGSTENBERG, E. W., Commentar der Psalmen. 


Berlin, 1842-47. 4 Bde. complete. $8 25. 


gelisch-reformirten Kirche. 


BOECKEL, E. G. A., Die Bekenntnissschriften der evan- | 
$3. 


Leipzig, 1847. 


OLSHAUSEN, H., Commentar iib. simmtliche Schriften 
des Neuen Test. 3, Ausg. 4 Bde. Kénigsberg, 1837-44. 
$12 25. 


DORNER, J. A.. LEHRE VON PERSON CHRISTI. 
Stuttgart. 1845. Vol. 1.,3 parts. $5. 


RETSCH.—Outlines to Shakspeare, complete, 100 plates 


with letter press ; paper cover. $10. (-3” Complete 
ONLY $10. al tf 


Just Published by 


GEORGE NICHOLS, 
BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
IN CAMBRIDGE. 

1, THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, with Notes by 


C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. 
and Revised Edition. 


2. THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, from the 
Text of Bremi, with English No’es by C. C. Feiton. 


3. POEMS BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Second 
Series. 

4. A SYNOPSIS OF THE LICHENES OF NEW ENG- 
land, the other Northern States, and British America. 
By Edward Tuckerman, A. M. 


Also for sale, 
AN EXAMINATION OF NORTH AMERI- 
CAN LICHENES. 


With a Preliminary View of the Structure and General 
History of the Plants, and of the Friesinn Sys- 
tem: To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Natural Systems of Oken, Frie=, and 
Endlicher. 

BY EDWARD TUCKERMAN. 


In Press, 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Votes by Professor Felton. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & C0., 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 


289 Broadway (up stairs), 
NEW YORK. 


Oa i 


OUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Printpublishers in Paris, 
having established a branch of their business in this 
city, beg to call the attention of the Trade to their exten- 
sive assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
AND ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 
(The trade only supplied.) f12 6m 
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CLASSICAL BOOKS. | 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— } 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The | 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
| Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer- 
| ences, On account of size and price: particularly suited to 
| beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 
| KINGSLEY’S TACITUS. 
| JACOBS'S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 
| LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and | 





| Recovering a competent Knowledge of the tin Lan- 
guage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
j Booksellers and Publishers, | 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. | 





FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 


| ' | 
THE FOUNT, | 

OR LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET, 

ARRANGED IN SUCH A MANNER 





As to be easily formed into words by a Child. 


This is the first step of the course pursued by the Pa- 
rents of a young Gentleman who received a Gold Medal at 
Columbia College for four successive years. 

The Parents of every child that has used Tae Founr, | 
pronounce it the best thing ever yet invented to learn the 
| letters and the first rudiments of Reading. 


SEQUEL TO THE FOUNT. 


“ A book for the early stages of childhood. Those who 
| are familiar with the publishers’ pack of Cards known as 
the Fount, will only need to be told that in this Book the | 
| same idea is carried out into short lessons. It appears to 
us the right way to teach little ones.’""—Commercial Ad- 
| vertiser. 





Published by SPALDING & SHEPARD. 
| al tf 1894 Broadway, opposite John. 

| | 

| 

NEW BOOKS, 

| 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
} 


BY A. S. BARNES & CO., 


51 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


New | 


| PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF NATURAL AND) 
| Experimental Philosophy. Trade price, $1. 


CLARK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Trade price, 


50 cts. j 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING. Do. 60 cts. | 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S CHIROGRAPHIC CHARTS, 
| jn two numbers, mounted. Net price, $5. 


| 
/KEY TO DITTO. Trade price, 25 ets. 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S PENMANSHIP. Trade 
price, 20 cts. | 


MANSFIELD'S HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 
| ‘Trade price, $1 25. | 


| MANSFIELD'S LIFE OF GENERAL SCOTT. Trade | 
price, $1 25. 
IN PRESS. 
BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL 
Philosophy. 
DAVIES’ PRIMARY TABLE BOOK. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 
ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 


Orders from the trade respectfully solicited. 
Published and for sale by booksellers generally. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
Auburn, New York. 


my6 tf 








my6 tf 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
BOSTON, 
Will publish on the Fifteenth of May, 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 


or 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. 


EDITED BY HIS NEPHEW, 
WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


To be comprised in three volumes, of about five hundred 
pages each, uniform with the best edition of the Works. 
Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing wiil 
appear in the volumes ; one from a painting by 
Allston, the other by Gambadella. 


PRICE THREE DOLLARS. 


C. & N. will also soon commence the publication of a 
new Juvenile Series, to be called 
THE FAVORITE LIBRARY. 


These volumes are now nearly ready. Mary Leeson, 
by Mary Howitt; The Eskdale Herd-Boy, by Lady Stod- 
dart, and a new work by Miss Mitford. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


my6 3t 111 Washington street, Boston. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


Just Published. 


A Biographical School Series suitable for School Libra- 
ries, and for reading books in schools—Containing— 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

THE LIFE OF FRANCIS MARION, 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL TAYLOR. 

THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

Each volume embracing numerous Anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of their character, and containing Eight engravings. 





Also, Recently Published, 
LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, 
With other Fugilive Poems. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D.D. 
MEMOIR OF 
MISS MARGARET MERCER, 
BY CASPAR MORRIS, M. D., 
Second Edition, with Additions. 
THE YOUNG LADY’S HOME, 
A new and improved Edition, 
WITH A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL FRONTISPIECE, 
BY MRS. L. C. TUTHILL. 
THE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ MISCELLANY, 


With numerous Illustrations, 
EDITED BY 
MISS CORNELIA L. TUTHILL. 


A PRACTICAL 


TREATISE ON BOOK-KEEPING. 
BY CLEMENT A. WILSON. 


ZESOP’S FABLES IN FRENCH, 
For French Scholars. 


BALDWIN’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNC- 


ING GAZETTEER. 
Seventh Edition. 
Published and for sale by 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
N. W. corner 4th and Chestnut Sts. 


my6 tf Philadelphia. 





STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Strereorype Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MaraemMatTicaL Works, and 
Worxs in Foreign Laneuaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 


references given to the most respectable publisher, 
United States. pas s in the 
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A NEW BOOK FOR SHAKSPEARE’S 
ADMIRERS. 


GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
A SUPPLEMENT TO THE PLAYS 


oF 
r r ” 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE; 
COMPRISING 
The seven dramas which have been ascribed to his pen, 
but which are not included with his writings in modern 
editions—nemely,—The Two Noble Kinsmen ; The Lon- 
don Prodigal ; Thomas, Lord Cromwell: Sir John Old- 
castle; The Puritan, or, the Widow of Watling Street; 
The Yorkshire Tragedy ; and the Tragedy of Locrine. 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction to each play 
By WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, Esq. 
First American Edition. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra. 


G. F.C. & Baorurn alse publish 
THE 
ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN LIBRARY, 
INTENDED FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL READING, 
COMPRISING 


1. THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION, 
By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Llustrations. 1 
vol. I2mo., 10th edition. 

2. THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, of Vir 
ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Llustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo, 

3. THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM: 
containing many Anecdotes and Incidents in his Life 
never betore published. By William Cutter. With 
lilustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

4. INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, Compiled 
from authentic sources. By J. W. Barber. With Lilus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12ino. 

5. SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE 
pendence—Biographical Sketches of the Lives of. Com- 
piled from authentic sources. By B.J.Lossing. Author 
of * 1776," &c., &c. With Illustrations. 1 vol. }2mo. 
The Series will be continued by adding other volumes 

of the same American character, two or three of which 

are now in press. 

“These are not only books which are books, but Ameri- 
can books, admirably adapted to inculcate and foster a 
taste for National Literature, and national objects of re- 
spect and grateful recoliection.’—New Orleans Bee. 








Splendidly Illustrated Edition of Shakspeare. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE; 


INCLUDING HIS POEMS, 
With Dr. Johnson’s Preface, 
A Glossary, and an Account of each Play, 
AND 
A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM HARNESS, M.A., 


With a splendid Portrait from the Chandos picture, and 
forty beauuful Lilustrations engraved on Steel by 
the firet English Artists. 


To which is appended, 
A SUPPLEMENT TO THE PLAYS; 


COMPRISING 


The Seven Dramas which have been ascribed to his 
pen, but which are not included with his writings in 
modern editions. 

For sale by the Booksellers generally. a8 2m 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC! 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., 
Print Publishers in Paris, and to be found at their depot, 
289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
A SPLENDID PRINT OF 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, 


With true Likenesses of 





Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, Garnier-Pages, 
Arago, poral de (Eure, Louis Blanc, 
Marrast, Pagnerre, Cremieuz, 


Marie, Flocon, and Albert. 


The Trade is respectfully requested to send in all orders 
with dispatch. G. V. & Co. have also on hand a large 
assortment of the most salable French and English En- 
gravings. a22 Gt 





Se 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 


New York. 





The success of Joseph Gillott'’s Steel Pen has been un-_ 


| PARALLELED. ‘The annual sale, reaching now ONE !® Beat. plain binding, EE. 


WORLD. 


| 


{ or without plates, the blishers havi j em- 
91 JoHN sTREET, CORNER oF GoLD, | P Ca pete Bigg sped 





[May 13. 
The subscribers respectfully call attention to r 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and subsxtan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 





selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the Jirst 
artists. 


| BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto, 
from $3 to &5 


“ Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt edges ° *“ 6to 12 
| HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con-| “ » “ with splendid Plates, “ 10to 15 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by poyes Oe ee one ant Ito 25 


both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its | 
combination of pukaBILITy with Efasticrry, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- | 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC, 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 





WASHINGTON PEN 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 





NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


‘ 





PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 


For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &¢. 





VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 
The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful Views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 

LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 
PRINCE ALBERT; QUEEN’S-OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC, 

AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuzap Pens in boxes, 


Holders of every description, &c. 





£19 3m 


to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
| 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 


In neat, plain binding, from $3 to $5 


ed characteristics of this inimitab! ‘ |“ Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, : ‘ “ 6% 12 
ledg SRST eS Gs Leleitobts Fen $a “ with splendid Steel Engrav- 

A large and complete stock constant! hand rds | ings, » Wto 15 

: re . woes = sagylerrgarsss “ «clasps, &c., with plates and illumina- r 

and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of tions, 5tu 5 


“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 23to 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 


In neat, plain binding, . . from 1 75 to 2 50 

“ Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, . . 2 50 w 5 00 

bas a » with splendid steel en- 
gravings. . e 

clasps, &c., with plates and 

illuminations, . . 10 00 to 12 00 

“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In neat plain binding 50 cents to I 00 


3 50 to 8 00 


\ t& “ 





“ [mitation, gilt edge $1 CO w 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra . . 1 75 to 2 25 
sed ” “ with clasps 2 50 to 375 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 50 to 8 00 





A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 


In neat, plain binding 50 cents to 1 00 
“ tucks, or pocket-book style 7m “ tw100 
“ roan, imitation, gilt edge . - 10 “* w12d 
“ Turkey, super extra . ° - 1B * w8® 
- ™ - “ gilt clasps 250 “ to 350 


“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ to 7u0 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


mil tf 





ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
| pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
| style and on the most reasonable terms. 

| Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
| printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
| at a distance, and ble to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


ness. 
POWER PRESS WORK. 

Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate charges. 











STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


Ts subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al) the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices a3 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
= have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co, 

Harper & Brothers. 


M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 


8.5. & W. Wood. R. Craighead 

Collins & Brother H. & 8.Raynor. 

Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
Tract Society. W. E. 





HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street. 























